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PREFACE. 

Tms work, the fourth voluine of which is now present- 
ed to the public, had its origin in the fertile invention 
and pious zeal of one who found it easier than most 
men, to hold the mere pride of intellect in abeyance 
when the question of any service, however humble in 
the cause of Christian piety, was before him. It was 
one of the loveliest traits of the accomplished charac- 
ter of Dr. Bedell, that while the * weightier matters* 
connected with the responsibility of high endowments 
were discharged by him with rare fidelity and success, 
he did not disdain those less pretending offices of men- 
tal effort, which are often regarded as having to do with 
the ' annise and cummin* of elegant literature. He 
loved, in the hours of relaxation from graver and more 
solemn dutiesi to ' gather up the fi'agments, that nothing 
be lost' 

The beautiful custom of presenting Christmas and 
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New Years* offerings or mementos, needed some charm 
to sanctify it to Christian uses, and to superadd to the 
expression of an earthly love, the purer element of a 
spiritual affection. It was the design of the late la- 
mented editor, that this work should be redolent with 
the savor of Christian truth, and that from year to year 
it should continue to subserve the great interests of pure 
and undefiled religion; so that, while it should win many 
thousand readers to its attractive pages, it should not fail 
to win some souls to Christ 

If these objects, especially the latter, shall be accom- 
plished by the continuance of the work, the present edi- 
tor will have cause to rejoice in his connexion with 
it, even though, in the minds of some, it should seem 
scarcely in keeping with his official duties. 

Editor. 

Bristol Collbgk, Auguvt, 1835. 




NOTICE. 

It 18 the design of the Pahlishen to issue an edition of 
the Yolume of 1837 in an octavo form, and in the most 
attractive style of the London Annuals, together with a 
large edition in the present form. The unprecedented 
popularitj and success of this work, has induced them 
to make special efforts to enrich the future volumes, and 
continue to make the work a fiivourite, as a Christmas 
and New Tear*8 Souvenir. 

Philadelphia. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE FORMER EDITOR. 

BT MILS. L. H. SIGOU&NET. 

Whkrx is the ruling mind that shed 

0*er this fair page such hallowed light, 
As erst on wandering Israel's head 

Gleamed forth to guide its host hj night ? 
And where the hand that fireelj took 

Rich diamonds from its country's mine, 
And grouped them round this fiiyoured book. 

Enchased in Zion's gold divine ? 

Say, where the voice whose strong control 
Could stir, as with an angel's breath. 

The hidden fountains of the soul? 

The hoarse grave answered — ** Mute in death,*' 

But when I would have bowed to weep. 
Faith raised her glowing pencil high, 

B 
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And poured, in colours bold and deep, 

The visioned secrets of the sky. 
And there, wide-spread in cloudless light, 

A Book, as living sunbeam clear. 
Displayed Jehovah*s counseb bright, 

So often wrapt in mystery hjBre ; 
And *mid the dazzling throng who sought 

With wondering awe those lines to see. 
Was one, of whom my raptured thought 

Undoubting breathed, " Hi8 A«, His he,*^ 

Then let the lay to praise be turned 

That first awoke in dirge-like pain. 
And bid his Church, that deepest mourned. 

Lead loudest forth the triumph-strain, — 
Merge in the music's swelling tone. 

Even widowed love*s perpetual sigh ; 
For why should earth's tossed pilgrims mourn 

The sheltered in eternity? 
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THE SACRED MIRROR OF JAPAN. 



On a stormy and tempestuoiui evening in Jamiary, I was 
seated alone in my parloar, in which, as I gazed around, 
every thing was indicative of comfort The fire homed 
brightly in the grate; the warmth and qniet within 
were powerfully ccmtrasted with tl^ roar of the IxHster- 
ous elements without, and while I listened to the rude 
blasts of wind and sleet, which were rattling in impo- 
tent rage against the windows, my thoughts were in- 
stinctively led to Him, who is the hiding place of His 
people, their covert from the tempests of sin and sorrow. 

Afler an hour of meditations like these, I took down 
from my book-case a volume designed fi>r the study oi 
the evening, highly prized by the literary world for the 
valuable statistical and geographical infimnation which 
it contains. 

That portion of it whieb I was then pemnng, com- 
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prised a description of the vast Japanese empire, over 
which so much mysterious interest has been thrown, 
by its being so difficult of access to foreigners. 

The detaib of the face of the country, climate and 
political condition of this great insular kingdom, were 
very interesting, but yet they faded away into compara- 
tive insignificance, when the subject was changed to its 
religious state, for on that point the Christian ever feels 
his heart most alive; and while he contemplates also the 
myriads of immortal beings, peopling the fertile vales 
and wild mountains of Japan, who are immersed in the 
darkness of heathen idolatry, the tenderest sympathies 
of his nature are drawn out in their behalfl 

While thus engaged, one fact mentioned by the 
author so powerfully arrested my attention, that I laid 
aside the volume, and was soon absorbed in a train of 
thought excited by it 

The fact was this: — ^^*In the temples of Japan, dedi- 
cated to the idolatrous worship of Buddh, it is conmion 
to place a mirror of very large size in such a position 
that every devotee, on entering, may behold his image 
faithfully reflected in it, and this is named the Sacred 
Mirror of Buddh." 

The author conjectures, that the object of this sin- 
gular appendage to reUgiooB tvUa^ is to intimate the 
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mental and bodily parity with which the Deity ought 
to be approached. I was forcibly struck with the idea, 
and could not but view it as fraught with instruction to 
Christians: far surely, if they, when entering the temple 
of Grod, or, when bowing the knee to Him in private, 
did but realize that their souls, those chambers of im- 
agery, were as perfectly manifest in the light of Divine 
Omniscience, as the person of the swarthy Japanese is 
to his deluded fellow-worshipper in the Sacred Mirror 
of Buddh, they would never presume to approach this 
High and Holy Being, but with the deepest humility, 
and the most heart-felt adoration. 

I sat picturing in my mind^s eye the vast variety of 
images that must be presented to the view of the great 
Searcher of Hearts, even in a single congregation, on 
each returning Sabbath. The solitude of my apart- 
ment, combined with the gradual hush of nature^s ele- 
ments without, and a perfect state of bodily quietness, 
induced a spirit of drowsiness, and before I was con- 
scious of its approach, I was wrapt in a gentle slumber. 
* * * * * ** * * 
I was now transported to th& church in which I 
was in the habit of worshipping, and was occupying my 
accustomed seat, not far from the door of entrance, and 
from whence I could see almoet every indw\AvLaiV ^ ^ 
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passed into the assembly: but many changes had taken 
place in the aspect of things since my last visit; though 
what struck me most forcibly was, a large mirror of 
dazzling brilliancy, which was suspended across the 
aisle, at such an elevation as merely to allow the pass- 
age of the congregation under it, and in which it was 
evident that every individual who entered must have 
his image reflected. While I gazed at it in astonish- 
ment, imable to account for its appearance, a stranger 
who just then entered and took his iseat by my side, 
informed me that a talismanic property had been im- 
parted to the mirror, by which it had been made capa- 
ble of reflecting, not only the form and features, but 
also the disposition of heart of each worshipper. 

My curiosity was excited, and I could not help feel- 
ing a strong desire to test my own state of mind, as 
well OS that of my fellow-worshippers, and anxiously 
waited for the congregation to assemble. 

I shall pass over the painflil vision of my own sins 
and infirmities, and shall only attempt to give an ac- 
count of a few of the most striking of my companions, 
for there was a large number of individuals who pre- 
sented a great similarity of aspect, in which appeared 
the some confused mass of trifling and vain thoughts, 
worldly cares, and unholy tem^^eis^ VAended together in 
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▼ariods proportions in different individuals, but still pre- 
senting the same disgusting outlines^ from which I 
quickly turned mj eyes. 

One of those who arrested my attention was a young 
man of noble and commanding presence. Intellect was 
stamped (m.his high and finely formed forehead, and 
was marked on every feature. His step as he trod 
the aisle, indicated that he was bom to exert a codn 
manding influence on society, either for good or evil : 
but, alas! when I glanced from his stately form to ex- 
amine its reflection, all that was pleasing had fled. I 
beheld the strong lineaments of genius shrouded by the 
gloomy veil of infidelity; the body had been brought to 
God*s temple, in company with others, but the soul 
which had been created by its great and glorious Pa- 
rent to glorify Him before its fellow men, was filled 
with hatred and aversion to His holiness : it «comed His 
laws, defied His power, and even questioned His exist- 
ence. * How had the gold become dim, and how was 
the fine gold changed!' He proudly passed on and 
took fiis seat, the ostensible worshipper of Grod, but 
without one feeling of devotion, or even the slightest 
effort to recollect the presence of Him whose eye, not- 
withstanding, was bent upon him. 

Soon the Sacred Mirror pore on its glassy bmt^jca 
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another and very different figure. It was that of a poor 
crippled being, whose form had, on my first noticing it 
some weeks before in church, struck me I fear with dis- 
gust, but which had been indeed greatly modified when 
I beheld his apparent devotion afterwards. Now he 
entered reverently, and advanced slowly, and evidently 
with great difficulty, to his seat in one of the unoccu- 
pied pews. Those who were passing up the aisle at 
the same time shrunk from contact with him, and some 
bent on him a scornful and reproachful glance, as if to 
inquire how one so loathsome durst venture within the 
same temple with them. I marked his countenance, 
and beheld a momentary flush steal over his brow, but 
it soon passed away; and as he raised his dim grey 
eyes to heaven, such an expression was painted there 
as seemed to say, * Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!^ Was it to be expected I should 
have felt no anxiety to read his image? No! Few will 
be surprised that I turned to the task with deep inter- 
est The reflection presented not a trace of that deform- 
ity which made him remarkable among his fellow 
men, and afforded a striking contrast to our Lord's 
brief but vivid description of the Pharisees, who *were 
outwardly whitened sepulchres, but within were filled 
with all uiideanness.* My popr cripple was on the 
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contrary repulsive in his outward appearance; disease 
had written a fearful history on every distorted limb 
and feature; but I beheld the inner man pure and 
lovely in its aspect It seemed as if it had been in the 
fire of the great refiner of silver, till the dross of corrup- 
tion had been so removed, that now, when I gazed 
delightedly upon it, it reflected beautifully the image of 
Him who had been seated by the furnace watching the 
process. There, too, *the fruits of the spirit — ^love, joy, 
peace, long<«uffering, gentleness, goodness and meek, 
ness,' appeared to have found a genial soiL 

Truly, I thought, God often chooses the base things 
of the world, and those man despises, for his own pecu- 
liar treasures. 

And liow a female quietly entered the sanctuary. 
Her sable garments marked her as the subject of affiic> 
tion, and I turned with interest to test the feelings of her 
breast. On her mild and placid brow submission was 
plainfy written, and she presented on inspection a heart 
filled with the tenderest sympathies of our nature, in 
which were to be seen the struggles of the Christian 
widow and mother, and the child of poverty, against 
unbelief and despondency; but as she advanced slowly 
up the aisle, the enemies to her peace were to be seen 
retreating, as if unable to bear the influence of the mild 
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and hallowed atmosphere of the house of Grod, until, bj 
the time she had reached her seat and bent her knee in 
prayer, all that was visible was the holy calm of Chris- 
tian peace difiused over her whole souL It was mani> 
fest she had come to the sanctuary, not merely to 
discharge with formality a duty, but to enjoy a privi- 
lege—even that blessed privilege which the affectionate 
child knows how to prize, that of unbosoming its bW' 
rows and its hopes in the ear of parental love. She 
had come hungering for the bread of life, and her Lord 
was about to fulfil his promise, and to feed her soul 
with spiritual nourishment 

Soon another female form was seen approaching, 
presenting all that was lovely to the outward beholder. 
Youth, beauty and grace were conspicuous in her person; 
but when I looked impatiently, hoping to see corresponds 
ing charms within, I- beheld the chambers of imagery 
filled #ith idols: the pleasures, riches and vain pursuits 
of the world appeared to engross the greater portion of a 
heart which possessed capacities for far higher enjoy- 
ments. 

I detected, indeed, some few scattered thoughts of a 
Deity she had come to worship; but, alas! he appeared 
not like the Grod of the Bible. He was divested of his 
ittribotes of holiness and justice, and all that I could 
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of his character, was a confused and Tague im- 
n of unlimited mercy. She paand on, and I 
as my eye followed her heautifbl form, to think 
ifls should have been imported in Tain, 
d now came throngingr in the men of haaine«. 
merchant reflected distinctly nought but caleoh- 
I to the loss or profit which might arise from 
projected speculations fiir the ensuing week. 
B, lawyer approached, his outward demeanour 
nd dignified; but his mind, when tested by my 
in, was proved to be intently occupied in arrang- 
i chain of argument for an important legal daim 
rosecuted on the morrow. 

long the subjects inspected, I was particularly 
with the heart of a female, whom I had remarked 
entrance as possessing a more than ordinary 
r of carriage, and for being clothed richly and 
ively, though not gaudily. But when I turned 
portraiture of her heart, I saw it crowded with 
cms afiections. I fixmd under thb outward garb 
priety and elegance, she was cherishing an inor- 
love of this present world, its pomps and vanities, 
ist of the eye and the pride of lifi^* Among 
ippeared the love of personal decoratiao, and of 
and expensive adonmients to her boose. And 
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there were curious visions of dress and furniture which 
passed through this bosom while in the sanctuary, for 
her seat chanced to be directly in view of the Sacred 
Mirror, and I glanced at her the more frequently, from 
observing her responding so attentively from her Prayer 
Book. Once I observed her in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, as her eye glanced on the splendid equipage 
of an acquaintance rolling by the window; and again I 
found envious feelings filling her breast, as a female 
friend took her seat who was arrayed in a style of later 
fiishion. 

And here, I would remark, I was compelled to make 
one observation while thus taking the post of an exami- 
ner of the hearts of a whole audience: viz. with what 
tyrannical and almost universal sway the love of dress 
reigns in the female world! I found, alas! that it is 
fkr from being confined to the votaries of fashion, ^r 
in these I expected to detect it But I (A)served it exer- 
cising a most unhappy influence over many hearts 
which had been devoted to the service of a crucified 
Saviour. I could not but see that in them it frequently 
occupied far too great a portion of their thoughts, and 
consumed far too large a share of that time and for- 
tune which had been entrusted to them for a much 
ftlfher •nd widely different purpose. 
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And now I anxiously waited to see approach the 
form of the holy man of God, to whose instructions I 
was so happy as to listen each Sabbath. He came 
reverently, appearing to consider it a high honour to 
enter the courts of God^s house, and to minister before 
Him. I felt desirous of learning, thus practically, the 
blessed secret of keeping the heart diligently when 
going into the presence of Grod. The temple of his 
soul, in which his Maker deigned to dwell, seemed to 
have been purified with the precious blood of sprinkling, 
to have been washed as with pure water, and fiUed with 
the mild lustre of that light which can be enkindled 
only by a divine hand. The deepest humility, the most 
child-like docility and meekness, the most self-denying 
temper, and enlarged spirit of love, extending from hea- 
ven to earth, reigned there. I could indeed discern, in 
the dim perspective, the forms of earthly passions, but 
they seemed so dazzled and blinded by the heavenly 
radiance within, as not to dare to attempt possession of 
the spot where they had once reigned; still I found 
they would often, from their place of banishment, throw 
a poisoned dart into the temple they were forbidden to 
occupy, occasioning the good man much annoyance. 

He ascended the reading desk, and was about com- 
mencing the aervice of the day, when a tremendous 
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■oue reyerberated through the building, and all was 

dark. 

****** 

I awoke from my strange dream, and found myself 
in the midst of a truly terrific thunder storm, the more 
startling, from its rare occurrence in the winteir season. 

M. C. 
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THE FALCON'S ESCAPE. 



BT MISS S. C. CAHOON. 

Would it were mine, thon noble bird ! 

To set those pinions free ! 
Foul shame it is that galling chain 

Hath ever fettered thee ! 

Fiercely thou strivest — ^frantidy — 

Thy freedom to regun ; 
And could I aid thee, thou should'st soon 

Be on the wing again. 

When first thy captor's arts secured 

Their victim, I was nigh ; 
And rather than behdd thee bound, 

I wished to see thee die. 
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Oh ! I have marked thee, day by day, 

In weary thraldom pine ; 
And I have longed to rend the bonds 

From off those limbs of thine. 

Vainly their bribes are proffered thee ; 

Thou spum*st them with disgust! 
And, when they would caress thee, shrink^st 

With loathing and distrust ! 

And still to heaven most wistfully 
Thou turn*st thy proud dark eye ; 

For thou *midst cloudy cliffs hadst hung 
Thine eyrie in the sky. 

Aye^4hou hast had thy dwelling-place 

Above all human ken ; 
Nor can thine untamed spirit brook 

The hated haunts of men. 

Worlds could not bribe thy longer stay : — 
Were but tho^ fetters riven. 

How would*st thou sweep in glad career 
Back to thy native heaven ! 
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Still art thou straggling, gallant bird. 

Nor dost thou strive in vain : 
Thy bonds, methinks, are yielding now ; — 

Thou shalt be free again. 

One brave, one powerful effort more, 

And, henceforth, thou shalt be 
Free as the winds of heaven. ^Tia dooe! 

The fetters burst ! Thou*rt firee ! 

Hail ! to thee, glad one ! Cloud and stonn 

Thou mov*st unheeding by; 
And in proud freedom rushing on. 

Thou wheelest up the sky. 

Still higher ! higher ! joyous bird^ — § 
Along the fields of light, ^ 

Spread thy fi^e wings exultingly. 
And heavenward speed thy flight ! 

So the freed spirit of the just 

From death's daric portal springs; 
And mounts to immortality 

On &ith*8 trhm^hant wings ! 
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O that we knew what mort belongB 

To oar eternal peace, 
How quickly would our fimd pursuit 

Of earthly pleasures cease. 

Then would our slugrgish spirits strive 
Heavenward, like thee, to rise; 

Since, like thine own, aspiring bird. 
Our rut is in the skies ! 
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I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 



BT mas B. p. GOCTUlu 



I sball be satisfied wben I awmke ia t^ 



If I, in thy \WeneM, O Lord! may awake. 

And shine a pore image of thee. 
Then I shall be satisfied when I cat 1«eak# 

The fetters of flesh and be free ! 

I know the stained taUeC most first be washed white. 
To let thy bright featores be drawn — 

I know I must soffisr the darknewi of lu^bA, 
To wdcome the coming of dawn: 

Bot I Shan be satisfied wiien I can cast 
The shadoinv ofoatme mB by. 
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When the cold, heavy world from m j vision has past, 
To let the soul open her eye. 

I gladly shall feel the blest mom drawing near, 
When timers dreamy fancies shall fade. 

If then in thy likeness I may but appear. 
And rise in thy beauty arrayed. 

To see thee in glory, O Lord ! as thou art. 

From this mortal, perishing clay. 
The spirit immortal in peace would depart. 

And joyous mount up her bright way. 

When on thine own image, in me, thou hast smiled, 
Within thy blest mansion ; and when 

The armi^f my Father encircle his child — 
Oh ! I shall be satisfied then! 
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THE RECLUSE OF NAZARETH. 



BY URS. L. H. SIGOURNET. 



*' Yet Btill that mind, whose hannony elate. 
Rang sweetness, even beneath the crush of fate, — 
That mind, in whose regard all things were placed, 
In views that softened them, or lights that graced, — 
That soul's example could not but dispense 
A portion of its own blest influence — 
Invoking to pure peace, and that self-sway, » 
Which Fortune cannot give, nor take away. 

Campbell. 



** Please to tell me a tale of the olden time," said 
a fiiir-haired girl, throwing herself upon a low seat 
at the feet of her mother, and playfully laying her hand 
upon the knitting-needles, so as to suspend their opera- 
tions. Perceiving the look of fondness that rested on 
her, she added, in a^half'timid tone of entreaV; — 
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**I often wish, dear mother, to hear more of my 
brother Edmmid. You so seldom mention his name. 
Let us talk of him now — ^in this sweet smnmer 
twilight — an hour so fit for tender and mournful 
thought" 

** Surely you remember your brother, Malvina. 
You were -five years old when he was taken firom us.** 

** I remember him, mother, as we recall a Tision— 
beautiful and indistinct Albert and myself used to 
play all day long among the wild flowers, forcing the 
smooth brook to fall noisily over the pebbles that we 
placed in its channel. When he came to us, there 
was a smile on his brow, like what we supposed might 
be on the brow of an angeL But he u&ver laughed 
with us. He drew us to his knee, and told us that 
God was in every flower, and in the voice of the 
brooks, and that he painted the wing of the butterfly. 
We loved to hear his voice, so like a flute, but we 
wished that he would laugh as we did. He seemed 
so perfect that something like awe mingled with our 
love. We almost feared him, for his unlikeness to 
ourselves. But when it thundered, and I quaked with 
dread, I drew closer to him. I took hold of the skirts 
of his coat — for I believed that no evil could touch one 
sogood — and that under bis 'pio'tection I might be safe. 
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** Once I loved him very much. It was when he 
took me out, under thoee tall elms, in a dear and quiet 
evening', and pointed out to me the stais. He told 
me some of their names, and that they were worlds 
full of inhabitants, over whom God ruled in his won- 
derful goodness. Then I clasped his neck dose, and 
wept violently, through my very love and apprehension 
that he would die, and go to those bright orbs, and I, 
for my fiiults, be left behind, and never be found worthy 
to meet him there. And I well remember a strange 
agony at being tdd he was dead, and weeping at his 
funeral till there were no more tears.*' 

The mother paused, as if to gather strength for a 
narrative of pain. 

^It is proper, my daughter, that our domestic 
history should be fully known to you. Upon some 
of its events I have forborne to dwell, lest they might 
sadden your young heart. Perhaps I have been too 
reluctant to open the sources of grief. I have kept 
them sacred to Him who can alone heal the heart's 
troubled fountains. Those bitter waters have so l<»ig 
subsided, that I may yet pour, from their once turbid 
dregs, a pure draught into your crystal cup. 

•* Too know, dearest, that the birth-place of your 
parents was in New England. Ten yeare Wve x^^ 
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yet elapsed since oar removal to PennsylYania. Then, 
with two hundred emigrants from Connecticnt, we 
became inhabitants of this &ir vale of Wyoming. 
Never shall I forget its beauty, as we first approached 
it Weary with the toils of our journey, it burst iqnn 
our eyes, from the brow of yonder mountain, as the 
promised land stood forth in its robe of brightness, 
to greet the tribes long wandering in the desert 
Early spring had just tinted the green hills, and the 
slumbering dells lay in silent beauty. The Susque- 
hanna rolled on in pride, as if claiming admiration for 
its glorious domain. The young trees, and the sweet 
birds, and the incense of early flowers, welcomed us to 
our goodly land. We blessed God that we were not 
doomed, like the prophet from Nebo, only to behold 
it with our eyes, but not to pass over and take pos- 
session. 

^ You, Malvina, had numbered your fiflh birth-day, 
and your brother Albert was seven years old. At the 
first view from the mountain's top, you both clapped 
your hands and shouted with a pleasure, whose rich 
elements you could not fully comprehend. There was 
a gentle being near us, who gazed deeply on the scene 
of enchantment, but spoke not — your sister "Ellen. 
She pressed close and closer to my side— her breathing 
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became a quick sob— and tears of rapture ooorsed down 
her cheeks. The sentiment of beauty lay deep in her 
soul, and this Eden landscape thrilled it as a lyre, till 
the harmony overcame her. Twelve winters only had 
passed over her, but her mind partook of the maturity 
of womanhood. She drooped when we first left the 
banks of our own Connecticut Ho* affections were 
strongly clasped around her young scboolmates, and 
the pleasant halls where she had gathered knowledge in 
their company. In untwining them, some of the ten- 
drils were broken. But we thought they would soon 
embrace other props. We understood not that our 
frail flower could not bear to be transplanted — that it 
was to bloom only in Heaven. We were deceived by 
the brightness daily glowing upon her cheek — ^we 
could not believe that it was the flattering hectic, 
planting there its funeral rose.'* 

** Mother, mother, were there no i^ysicians in the 
valley for my sweet sister ?" 

**They, like us, were lulled into fiilse security. 
One of them did indeed say, it was the ^emigrant eon^ 
sumption that the pined with — a consumption of the 
heart J* But she uttered no comj^aint: she seemed to 
have no pain. She sighed continually for her school — 
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for her dear companions — ^for her firet home — ^for the 
church of Grod Her father constracted for her a rode 
arbour, where the vines clustered and made a thick 
shade. There she loved to retire on a summer's day, 
with her books, and around it she planted the flower- 
seeds that she brought from her own little garden. 
Especially she delighted there to spend her Sabbath 
hours, and I could see that she was best pleased to 
meditate without interruption. One cloudless Sunday 
morning she, as usual, resorted thither. At parting, I 
recollect, she threw back her bright golden hair, and 
smiling, said, 'Mother, I am going to my home, to 
Connecticut,' for so she called that favourite recess. 
But to her little brother, whom she met and kissed, her 
words were more ominous — ' Albert, be a good boy. 
Our dear Saviour says I may come home to-day.' I 
observed that she walked slowly, but I was not aware 
of her increasing weakness. Soon after, I heard her 
sing, sweetly and clearly, the hymn that she best loved. 
It was in my heart to go and sing with her, but house- 
hold occupations hindered me. When I afterwards 
went, she was reclining against a turf-bank, as if in 
slumber. On the page of her open book lay a few 
violets. I called * Ellen, love;' she made no rej^y. 
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I touched her slightly-clasped hands: — ^they were as 
marble. She had found her home, and there was no 
returning." 

**]>ear mother, when I have visited my sister's 
grave, I have ever wished that some memorial might 
mark the spot Let us raise there a simple stone, 
with the inscripticm, * He caUeth me home :* or that line 
from your favourite poet, * Her spirit was exhaled, and 
went to Heaven.* " 

** Still gird your heart, my dearest. Other woes 
remain to be told. As I thus point them out to you, 
I seem once more to live among them, and to bear 
their impress. You know that this Valley of Wyo- 
ming has been emphatically debatsadile ground. The 
Pennsylvanians and the Connecti^hit colonists, autho- 
rized by their respective state governments, main- 
tained opposing claims. Contention soon took the 
form of border war&re. Your father bore a conspi- 
cuous part in those times of danger. He was one 
of those forty dauntless men from Connecticut, who 
entered this valley in the winter of 1769, and made 
preparations for the present colony. With them his 
family removed the succeeding spring. Those settlers 
were known by the name of the Susquehanna Com- 
pany, and came under the auspices of a council, con- 
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vened at Hartford, and of the excellent Governor 
Trumbull, ¥^ho surely would have sanctioned nothing 
illeg^ or unjust. But the permanent establishment 
which we contemplated was doomed to lay its earliest 
foundations in blood. My anxiety for the safety of 
your father, it is impossible for me to describe. The 
activity and fearlessness of his character made him 
indifferent to peril, and obnoxious to his foes. Civil 
dissensions are ever more relentless and tenacious thin 
foreign war, as diseases of the heart are more obstinate 
and difficult of medication than those of the extremis 
ties." 

**The history of those days of discord is but too 
familiar to me, dear mother. Will it please yoOi 
rather, to tell me of my brother Eklmund ?** 

^ He was my first-born, and my idol. The loss of 
an infant son, three years younger than himself, bound 
him still more closely to my heart I made him my 
constant companion, and early and con^uaUy infiised 
into him that knowledge which soflens and beautifies 
the spirit. His love of learning was too obvious and 
overpowering to be coimteracted,. and we left him in 
the collegiate institution of his native state. His first 
visit to us was in the long autunm vacation, and he 
moved among us like a spirit of light and peace. He 
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foond me too deeply nursing the seeds of grie^ and 
ever when we were alone, he spoke to me with snch a 
benignant smile of his beautiful sister and her happy 
home, that I was comforted He said that Christians 
erred, who invested death with gloom — that they were 
thus untrue to their &ith, which was able to disrobe 
it of terror, and to their Saviour, who had van- 
quished it for thenL He said, would they but lay, 
without repining, their friends in the grave, and go 
thither peacefully themselves, as to a pillow of repose, 
worldlings would thus be won to seek that strength 
which the world could not give. He wondered how 
we could ungratefully withhold from Him, who for our 
sakes was * contented to be crucified,* an argument 
which, more than all others, would establish, in the 
(pinions of men, the excellence of His goepeL And, 
when he thus reasoned, in a low, flute-like tone, and 
smiled on me as a seraph, who had felt no stain of 
earth, I blessed Grod that the piety which in ]^s cradle- 
hours I had prayed might be rooted in his soul, had 
so grown and flourished, that mine v^as, in comparison, 
but a dwarf plant, gladly drinking the dewy superflux 
that was shaken from its branches. His morning and 
nightly supplicatioQ was, that peace might again dwell 
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in our valley, and his father no longer be a man of war. 
There was an interval of quietness, and then our happU 
ness seemed too exquisite for earth. 

** One evening I sat where we now sit, waiting the 
return of my adored one ftom his accustomed walk. 
I was finishing for him the same kind of stocking 
which I am knitting for Albert, and which you just 
now beguiled from my hand, that I might spread out to 
you this * scroll of mourning and wo.* As I fitshioned 
the simple garment, I thought with exultation of him 
for whose comfort it was intended. His bright ]HC- 
ture, expanded by maternal love, seemed to enwrap and 
fold over my whole souL 

** Suddenly, upon our grounds, was the report of 
fire-arms. I hastened to the brow of the hillock. 
There he lay, stretched at its base. His eyes were 
fixed. The last convulsion had passed. Blood poured 
firom his mouth and breast, and covered the book on 
which, but a moment before, he had meditated— a 
silent student; how soon to be made a seraphic one! 
I was spared the sight of the death-struggle. But a 
horrible distortion of features marked this violent rap- 
ture of flesh from spirit 

** The assassin had fled. The deed could never be 
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traced to its actor. I knew that the doinga of war 
were fiend-like, but had never imagined a ncrilege like 
this. 

** Your fiither bore to this very bed the li&kaa re- 
mains of what had been his trust and glory, perli^« 
even more than God. A strife of frenzied anger first 
shook him, and then that fearfbl angoish which the 
strong man feels, when his pride is extinguished Sat 
ever. Woman can scarcely &thom a grief like thaL 
The willow may bow, and become prostrate as a wreck 
before the blast, yet be raised np again. It may live 
far years, with a pierced heart, and even pot fi»th green 
branches, — but what can it know of the dcaohtion of 
the scathed oak, lifUng up nanght but a blackengd 
beacon to the traveller, till it moolders into dnst? 

** Fn»n the stnpor that succeeded this paroxysm it 
was impossible to aroose him. The powerfbl mind, 
which had mled others, became incapable to role itsel£ 
Thenceforth he v^alked as the dead among the living. 
Reason dissolved feDowship with memory, and thoog^ 
with speech. He scarcely ottered a word daring the 
dreadful years that were appunted him, save the name 
of his murdered first^xxn.** 

** Mother, I remember him weD, and always with 
fear, fer my ph^mates told me he iras a madman, and 
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that madmen devoured their children. His large bUck 
eyes often fastened strangely upon me, and I sought to 
hide myself from him; but you bade me carry him 
food, and gather flowers for him, and call him dear 
father, and it seemed to soothe him. Sometimes I 
hoped he would speak to me; but then I heard him re- 
peating to himself hoarsely and horribly, * Edmum^i 
blood, — yes — Edmund's blood,'' And that low tooe, 
hlood, — lloodf — ^haimted me both when I lay down and 
when I rose up. I heard it in the sullen winds that 
betoken storms, and when I stopped my ears, it was 
louder still. But in his last sickness, when he became 
weak as a child, and you used to lead him out into the 
sunbeam, or imder the sweet shade of the flowerisg 
trees, the voice was tender and plaintive with which he 
so often moaned ^Edmund, dear Edmund.* " 

Tears gushed from the mother's eyes, as, embracing 
her daughter, she said, ^ It was this affliction that hum- 
bled me. My other sorrows wounded and shocked, 
without subduing my spirit I strove to bow to the 
All-Wise, but I wondered why I, more than others, 
should be thus bereaved. I believed myself to be a 
Christian, yet I thought to nourish my sorrow, like the 
anger of the prophet for his gourd, even unto death. 
But the humiliation of the mind, in whose strength I 
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bad garnered up my own, tanght me tme rafaauaiflo. 
Fhe tear with which I first acknowledged that it was 
rood for me to have been afflicted^ marked an en in mj 
[Christian experience never to be fiirgotten. Since that 
[leriod, years o£ reflection have confirmed the preeept, 
that * whatever God unlla ice may be ture ia best for mo; 
toe cannot be ture of what we wiU for oursdveoJ ** 

^ Ah! it was thus yoo gained that meek iHHi'MJoM 
3f countenance which I so kifve to contemplate, and 
which, more pkinly than words, says, * Tky wtU be 
ione.^ I have sometimes watched yoa in your alom- 
[lers, and even then, those phdd featmes are a cnmmfnt 
on our Redeemer's petition, * AbC Biy wUl, bmt TUmeJ* ** 

** Mahina, where can your brother Albert be? He 
is not wont thus to linger at the TiUage.** 

The time occiqned in these sad narratkns had in- 
deed fled unconsciously away. The rising moon, sil- 
vering the tree tops, gave silent witness of the midnigfat 
bour. They waited still longer in anxiety, and then 
reluctantly retired to rest 

But the mother slept not She nnninaled painfully 
on her absent son. He was ardent in his tempeFUDent. 
She feared that be might hare been beguiled by on- 
stable oompaniopsL And the prayer that only widowed 
mothen bteatfae Sat their endangered sons, rose up, 
D 
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earnest and tremulous, that he might be kept &om 
temptation and delivered from evil. 

Malvina, in her sleep, was beautiful. Her hight 
polished forehead, was partially veiled by curls of soft 
brown hair, and under the slightly flushed cheek lay a 
delicate hand, as in the helpless innocence of ^hiMV^ 
As the maternal eye gazed on her with delight, her 
repose became disturbed and broken. The ruby lips 
quivered, and tears oozed forth from under her long 
lashes. Such hold had grief on her vexed spirit, e?^ 
in dreams. 

Morning had not far advanced, when a female form 
was seen approaching. She was recognized as one of 
the inhabitants of the village, whose time was prin- 
cipally devoted to the transmission of news. More 
distinguished for volubility than benevolence, it was 
observed, that her activity in imparting the inteUigenoe 
which she collected, bore proportion to the ingredienti 
of unhappiness it might chance to contain. On the 
present occasion, her speed was eminently accelerated. 
Her feet, if they made not haste to do evil, were at least 
swift to convey it To the question respecting the 
absent one, the reply of Miss Katy Pierce wna rapidly 
rendered: 

^ Your Albert? Why, where should he be, but with 
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the soldiers that marched out of WUkesbane befiae the 
dawn of day, to * Forty Foot,' to fight the British and 
Ifidiaim. Hare not yoo heard how they hcwe eme 
down fiom Niagara, more than a thonsswd Strang, aad 
took Winteimoot fort, just as easy as yoo 'd 
egg-shell ? I believe yoa never would hear the 
news in the world, if I did not take the pains to find 
year ontof-the-way place, and tell yoo.** 

Observing the mote ezpreanon of angnidh with 
which the mother clasped her hands and raised her eyes 
to heaven, she ezdaimed : 

**■ Why, the land's sake ! Miss I>arrance, year chil- 
dren are no better flesh and blood than other fiilks's, I 
sappose. I am sore Albert, being sjitem, is ibDy 
able-bodied enough to do military doty. Too did oot 
live in our valley when Ogden's block-house was be- 
sieged and taken. The firing, and all the doings 
there, was as grand as any we read about in history* 
books. And, I dare say, it will be grander to^y, fiir 
Colone] ZeboloQ Butler and Colonel Denison are at the 
head of the Wyoming people, and they are both as hM 
asUons." 

** Do yoa know any thing of the plan of the ezpedi- 
tion?" inquired the mother, &intly. 

«<Doat be so afisard. Miss Dorraaee. I gnesi 
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Colonel Zebulon Butler knows what he is about 
There is no wiser nor hotter man than he. But the 
expedition, as you call it, was got up something in a 
hurry, I do expect It was not worth while to wait to 
mince matters, when Brandt, the fierce warrior, who 
tomahawks every body, had floated down the Susque- 
hannah with a power of painted Indians. What way 
was there but to go out and meet them, and kill them, 
before they could get a chance to kill us? Why, I am 
something of a soger myself. I remember as far back 
as the old *63 war with the Yankees. I was right 
glad when they were driven off; and their women, who 
were so delicate, and held their heads up so much 
higher than the Pennsylvany people, had to wade 
through swamps, and travel sixty miles through an aw* 
fill wilderness. I never liked them Connecticut set- 
tlers : they felt so mighty grand with their laming, and 
made such a fiiss about teaching the children to read 
and write. But I beg pardon : I forgot that you be- 
longed to that class of bodies yourselfl 

*^Well, I hope your boy will get back again, safe 
and soimd. Why, you are turning as white as a sheet! 
Now, whafs the use of making yourself sick. Miss 
Dorrance? Here, Malvey! Malvine! what's your 
name? run for some water, and throw it in your 
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mother's iaoe. I must get away, fbrtber up into the 
woods, to Goody FoUets, whose husband and two sods 
have gone to the battle,, and who, I si^pose, knows no 
more about the news than you did, tiU I took the pains 
to ccune and tell you." 

Hereupon, Miss Katy Pierce prepared to take her 
departure; yet, pausing on the threshold, added a &m 
words: 

** You know to-morrow is the ^h of July, the se- 
cond anniversary of what they call their DerJaratinn of 
Independence. I always thought it was a wicked 
thing. I do not believe it will come to any good. 
Who can say but the coming of these ftitish and In- 
dians is a judgment upon that veiy aooouuL I ap- 
prove of wars, to be sure, but then the fighting ought to 
be between equals, and not against them that the Lord 
has anointed and set over us. Brandt would be a ter- 
rible scourge to us if they should get the victory. He 
knows every cross.patl» and lurking-hde in the kmd. 
He calls himself the son of Sir William Johnson, not- 
withstanding he is an Indian. They say he has a 
great cave, just oo the edge ci Canada line, hung thick 
round with sealps, all fresh and green, that he peeled 
off with his own hands from the heads of yoong Bien 
and women.** 
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The lonely mother and daughter strove to comftct 
each other, and to itay their minds upon Grod. It was 
not appointed that they should long endure the agony of 
suspense. That very day embodied the massacre and 
conflagration of Wyoming among the fearful fiurts of 
history. The flight of the villagers from their burning 
dwellings — their temporary concealment in the moun- 
tains — ^their toilsome way through pathless deserts and 
morasses to the distant Delaware, are too painful fiff 
detail Many sick and feeble perished. The wilder- 
ness of their disastrous pilgrimage received and still re- 
tains the appropriate appellation of the * Shades of 
Death.* The timid Malvina dung to her mother, and, 
alternately lending and receiving support, they at length 
reached a safe refuge among pitying friends. 

The tide of war continued to sweep, with fierce fluc- 
tuations, through the Valley of Wyoming. In its pro* 
tracted struggles, it approximated to that state of 
society, where the * right of the strongest reigns, and 
the idea of justice, if it comes at all, comes only to be 
trodden under foot by passion.* The Connecticut colo- 
nists evinced their national courage and tenacity in de- 
fence of their homes, and what they conceived to be 
their legal possessions. The Pennsylvanians were 
equally inflexible in what they considered their antece- 
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dent rights. The aborigiiieB contended Sat their &^ 
voarite dominHi with a lion-like de^air. Each partf, 
ahematelj di^oawBsed or triumphant, kept in *^fr^i^ 
those energies, to which war supplies so afaondant an 
aliment Eivery qwC of that rich vale reqoired aad 
brought its inU price in blood. While If atnre then 
laTished her sweetest charms, man rendered them stiD 
more striking, by their OGotrast with his fetocioos and 
stormy passions. 

At length an interval of peace broke fiath, like soft 
blue from the rent thander-dond. The puweifu l army 
of General Sollivan, depoled in 1779 to proceed to that 
devoted ^wt, awed the Indians to sobjectiaD, and re- 
stored a period of tranquillity. The fugitive mlnniits 
began to retom and rebuild the ruins of WiflEesbarrb 
Bat other years elapsed ere the widowed mother and 
daughter, with whose fintunes oar tale began, were in- 
duced to re-inhabit their long solitary abode. 

From its retired situation, it had eluded the eye of 
the victors in the massacre o£ 1778, and thus escaped 
conflagration. It was not tiU the nudsommer of 17^ 
that its little rase ment s were observed to be raised, and 
the white curtains that fivmerly shaded them, again 
lifted by the breeze. 

But vrithin its walk there was a change. A lady. 
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on whom disease and sorrow seemed to have done 
prematuiely and pitiably the work of age, sat in her 
wonted arm-chair, ever ibisttin^, ibistttii^. Around her 
mouth was that unvaried, perpetual snule of fidoity, 
which, more than any frown of anger, harrows the 
heart of love. She seldom raised her eyes, or replied 
directly to any question, but there she sat, bowed over, 
in partial unconsciousness, ever knUtingf knitiing. The 
invincible industry and the causeless smile, were alike 
sad to the beholder. 

At her side, ministering to her every want, was a 
gentle being, whose exceeding beauty, early taking the 
cast of pensive thought, was rendered more touching, 
more sublimated. She had hoped, in the warmth of her 
filial love, that the influence of long-remembered scenes 
might open some of those cells where the mind was 
bound as in a prison-house. But the uncomplaining 
invalid, whom severe sickness had deprived of energy, 
drew no prompting from the most powerfrd associap 
tions. 

^ Dear mothei', here are some of the flowers you 
were so fond of cultivating. They are in the very same 
pot where they were wont to grow. Please to see how 
fragrant they are." 
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"• Tes, yes, Edmimd likes them; ssve them fiv Ed- 
mund." 

** Win yoa lean on my arm, and take a walk in oor 
little garden? It is green and beantifoL'* 

» rn wait for Albert He will come soon. Tour 
arm is not strong enoogh. Ton are but a baby, MmL 
film/' 

There was still a lingering, though feeble hope, that 
the oonversatian of friraids mi§^ touch some chord of 
the slumbering intellecL Bat the broken-minded 
welcomed each visitor with the same kind 
greeted them with the same onmeaning smile and at 
tbor depertore begged them to wait a little, till her two 
SODS retained. 

It was therefise with less of shnddering than eoold 
have rationally been eq;iected, that Slahina saw llisB 
Katy Pierce approadiing their abode. Who knows, 
thought she, but a rough hand may best prevail to loose 
the seals of that gentle suflEerer's sooL 

"Good morning — good morning, neigfaboor Dor- 
ranoe— weloome to Wyoming again. How pleasant 
yoa look ! Tou kw e to see kind M fiiends, no doubt. 
But how mighty thin and crooked yoaVe grown, and 
shrank up short, like a little dukL" 

** Hate yoa seen my son AlbolT" 
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** Albert! Your son! The Lord Ueas yon, my gcwd 
woman. Why, nobody could be sure of his corpse 
after the battle, it was so dreadfully hacked and hewed. 
But one of our old neighbours picked up a dead hand, 
and he said it was shaped so exactly like yours. Miss 
Dorranoe, that he felt sure it must have belonged to 
your child. And only think, it was clutching tight 
hold of a gun, notwithstanding it was cut o£** 

Malvina convulsively caught hold of the speaker, as 
he who anticipates a painful operation grasps the arm 
of the surgeon. 

**Why, what is the matter with yoo, Mahina? 
Belike, they might have been mistaken, in saying that 
dead hand was Albert's. There was another story 
about his being one of them who was killed at Bloody- 
Rock. The old squaw sachem had her son shot by 
some of the white people, a year or two before. So, 
after the battle, she was promised twenty prisoners to 
pay the debt with, and she had her pick and choice out 
of the finest looking men of Wyoming. The savage 
creature took the youngest and handsomest shie could 
find, and put them to death with the most awfullest 
tortures. She made all the blood in their bodies run 
out upon Bloody>Rock, and its dark, iron.^oared 
•tains, are plain to be seen there now. But I never 
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believed Albert mm mnrdeied tfaeie. C u M idgiB g haw 
sponky he wis, I dont tfaink he ontlifed the faatde. 

»WeIl,itwwhaidftr yoatolow one thi^ yoa set 
so much store bj, I daie saj. But jonr less is nnd i in g 
to be compsied to old Miss Whittlesey's. Too sorelf 
cant feel half so bod as die. Her two sons wete lidl 
out as good looking as Albert, and older toa Oa the 
massaker-day, as they call it, the yooagest ODe, Will 
Whittlesey that was, he with the gieai blue eyes and 
fidr early hair, seeing that the battle was likely to go 
hard with us, threw himsdf into the water, and swam 
like a dock to Moooekenock island. Bat dose bchiBd, 
pnrsoing him, was a white man and an Indian, lesdy 
to kiH him, as soon as they were able to seise him. 
When poor Will reached the idand, his bresth was 
almost gone, and he had jnst strength to hide among 
the boshes. The men passed by, again and again, 
searching fer him. Then he knew fay the foiee that 
the white man was his brother Tom, who had joined 
the Britisfa, and his heart beat fieer, fer he filt seeore. 
He did not know that a tory brother was worse than an 
Indian fiie. So Tom tend Will, and diagged him fiom 
his hiding-pbce. The poor yoong man, alarmed at his 
threatening and fiery fiee, kncit down, and cried, *0 
bnitfaer, sBie a»! sawme." 'Thereisno 
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between us,* said the proud tory. Then poor William 
reminded him how they had played together, and loved 
each other from their infant years; and he promised to 
serve and obey him, and work for him without wages, 
if he would only spare his li&. Seeing that his brother 
still looked furiously at him, he clasped about his knees, 
and begged for his life for their mother^s sake. Bat 
just as he was crying ^for our poor moUuT^a «dke,* 
the cruel tory shot him through the breast, and his 
blood gushed out over his brother's feet, as he fell 
dead upon them. A black boy who had hidden in a 
thicket near by, and was not discovered, told the stoiy, 
and directed poor Willy's friends where to find his 
body. There it by, with its gaping, deadly wound, 
while Cain, as I call him, instead of Tom Whittlesey, 
fled away, and mode his home with the British in Ca- 
nada." 

Perceiving how &st Malvina's tears flowed, the ns^ 
rator exclaimed — 

•* Now, don't take on so. What I say is for your 
good — ^that is, for your mother's benefit I think it is 
fitting she be made to comprehend that her sons are 
dead, seeing she professes to be a Christian woman." 

Then advancing her chair, and raising her tone as 
if to one hopelessly dea^ she vociferated — 
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** G]Ood woman ! can't yon remember about Tedeo- 
scmid, the great six-foot Indian, that had his throat cot 
and his wigwam burnt by the Tuscaroras in '58, be- 
cause he fiivoured the whites ?" 

** Edmund remembers.''* 

** Edmmid don't ! For I take it he was not bom; 
at any rate, you. had not moved to Wyoming. Why, 
yomig woman, your mother will get to be a perfect 
heathen. She does not appear to know the living from 
the dead. Who are you so bnsy knitting stockings 
for, ma'am ?" 

**For my two sons. Malvina must have a pair 
when they are provided. Poor baby ! she must not be 
forgot when the boys' are ready.*' 

** If this don't beat all natur ! Knitting stockings 
for men that are dead and gone, and can have no use 
for them ! It is truly awfid ! Look here. Miss Dor- 
ranee ! Can't you be made to understand that Albert 
was cut as fine as mince-meat by the British, and that 
Edmund was shot through the heart by nobody knows 
who ?" 

Malvina was sensibly relieved when the entrance of 
other visitants put a stop to this harrowing narration; 
though her mother had listened to it with that fixed, 
inexinressive smile of the features, in which the soul has 
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no part Gradually and gently there was a fiiiling 
of strength, and a visible tending downward to the 
tomb. 

One night she was more than usually restless and 
troubled. Toward the morning watch, she called out 
suddenly, though faintly — 

^ Daughter ! daughter ! my two sons have come for 
me. Lay aside my work, and help me to get ready, 
that I may go with them." 

And then, as if death for a moment lifted up the 
crushed organs of thought, and poured a flood of light 
into all the curtained recesses where the mind had lan> 
guished, she exclaimed in ecstasy — 

** Oh ! the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and goodness of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out. One more 
kiss, deac Malvina. Angels wait for me. The Sa- 
viour will be thy comforter; and thou shalt come 
to us. Beloved, it is but a little while—" 

Her embrace relaxed ; but the white lips still mur- 
mured, ** Yet a little while, and thou shalt come.** 

A deep sigh wrought itself into the sound **6e- 
loved" It was the last; and the day lay in peace. 

Dawn came on with a chill shudder, like the grief 
HuU paralyaed the daughtei*a hevct. Sole mourner, as 
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she stood by the side of the dead, she was not aUe, at 
once, to receive the fUIl sense of her afflictions. Al- 
most it would seem as if her spirit had taken flight 
with that of her mother, so pallid was her countenance, 
so immovable her eye. But from the first stupor of 
grief^ and from the depression that succeeds long ex- 
citement, she was roused by a sense of the duties that 
devolved upon her. 

After the funeral obsequies, while the sympathy of 
fiiends was active in proposing to her a change of resi- 
dence, and in proffering her the requisite protection, it 
was perceived that her plans were already fi>rmed. 
During her exile from Wyoming, she had become ac- 
quainted with the sect of Moravians, and their simple 
and soothing spirit of piety had conciliated her confix 
dence and regard. It had become her deliberate de- 
cision to take refuge among them, when heaven should 
complete the bereavement, for which it hod voudisafed 
her so long a season of preparation. She had visited 
their settlement of converted Indians at Wyalusing, and 
witnessed the simple and solemn worship in their 
chapel, and saw with delight how the tenets of Zinzen- 
dorff might soften' and elevate even the rude red men of 
the forest 

Afler dii^osing of tbesmaU estate left in hex y wnewfc 
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ion, she retired to Nazareth, a beautiful Moravian village 
in Pennsylvania, and became a resident in the house of 
the single sisters. The kiss of welcome from that Yes* 
tal train soothed her spirit to peace, as the dove folded 
her ruffled pinions at the casement of the ark, after thej 
had wearily swept a world of waters. 

The refuge and society here obtained, were what she 
both desired and loved. The consistent and contem- 
pbtive piety which breathed its serene atmosphere 
around, medicated the wounds of affliction. Unen- 
cumbered by any vow of celibacy, which in the institu- 
tions of the United Brethren is neither proposed nor 
permitted to be token, she continued to find the sitosp 
tion which she had chosen most congenial to her 
brotherless and sisterless heart The culture of flow- 
ers was a favourite solace ; and those which her mother 
had peculiarly loved she taught to blossom around her, 
or to curtain her window with their clasping tendrils. 

The education of children gave early prominence to 
the Moravian establishments of Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth: one, by its system of instruction for girls, the 
other for boys, acquired, and still maintain, deserved 
celebrity. From different and distant parts of these 
States, then newly united after the war of revdutioD, 
pwents sent thither the young blossoms of their pride 
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and hope. And, surely, there was wisdom in entrust- 
ing their nortore to those who made religion, * toWunU 
controversy, the root of all their teachings ; appealed to 
it in sorrow as their consolation; derived from it the 
rodiments of a self-denying benevolence; mingled it, as 
a heightening principle, with every joy, and wore its 
semblance on their brow, in the smile that childhood 
loves. 

Nazareth, by its seclusion from temptation and evil 
example, revealed peculiar facilities as a nursery of the 
young mind. It has been mentioned that it was distin^ 
guished by its excellent school for boys. The female 
children of the village, and a few others, were also fiu 
voured in being placed under the immediate charge of 
the single sisters. In this employment Malvina found 
delightful scope for her active virtues and her ever 
grrowing benevolence. To the lonely and chastened 
spirit, no vocation is more salutary than that of in- 
structing the young. Association with the unbowed 
and healthM heart imparts elasticity to that which has 
painftiDy realized either the world's emptiness or its 
own infirmity. To feel the consciousness c^ doing 
good — to unfold the page of knowledge to the enrap- 
tured mind, and to gather those grateful affections 
whose root is in that rapture, and whose fruits are often 
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as permanent as memory, are mispeakable privileges. 
Patience and labour are indeed required of an instractor 
of youth; but these are a part of his high payment-^ 
the self-command and power of overcoming difficulties 
which they teach, and which indolence and ease have 
never imparted. 

Malvina, by the gracefulness of true goodness, 
taught her pupils the happiness that it inspires. She 
walked before them as a good angel, willing a while to 
leave heaven's bright heritage for their sakes. The 
precepts by which she allured them to piety, were the 
holy smile that she wore, and the trusting prayer she 
taught them to breathe, as well in their hour of sport as 
in the stated seasons of devotion. 

Thus years passed over her, leaving her still beau- 
tiful. Time seemed to cast on her neither *■ spot nor 
wrinkle, nor any such thing.* His commission re* 
specting her, was to modify, not to extinguish or to 
take away. For he has nothing to do with that beauty 
which rests not on *a set of features or complexiiDD,' 
but on the tincture of the soul. In the trials and 
causes of irritation which sometimes befel her, (for 
what earthly lot excludes them ?) the subdued express* 
Um of her calm countenance seemed to be, ^I am 
miUmt^ I qffer myself in sacrifice;^ while the brightness 
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ever beaming from her eye, replied, as if in rebuke, 'no, 
not saer\fieej glad incense^ a hymn of praise.' Gather, 
ing around her the little group that she so loved to 
guide, she sometimes said — 

** My office reminds me of a dream that I once bad 
in my childhood. Methought I was feeding a white 
lamb from a cup of milk. While it took the feod, it 
lodced lovingly up to me, as to its mother. And a 
Yoice, as of the harp, spake from the high doods, 
'Bring the lamb unto me.* And I said, *I will. 
Lord.* For I thought it was the vmoe of the Lamb 
that was slain for us. 

"I awoke, and gave the sweet dream te Bfemory, 
that she might keep it among her honey-Uossoms. 
Now, when she brings it freshly back to me, it seems 
that you, my docile and loving flock, are like that 
white lamb. Then, I pour out for you the * pure milk 
of the Word,* and the spirit of my vision fiirms itself 
into a prayer — and to the charge of my Saviour, ' bring 
them every one to me,* I answer, perhaps too fondly, */ 
wiUf Lord,^ Help me, blessed ones, that my promise 
be not in vain.** 

It was once, near the dose of a long and cloudless 
mmmer Sabbath, that the sun, drawing towards his 
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rest, cast upon the peaceful roofs and quiet shades of 
Nazareth, a flood of unwonted brilliance. A train was 
seen slowly pursuing a path over the brow of a verdant 
hill in the centre of the village. They passed, without 
a glance, the beautiful public garden, with its deep re- 
cesses and glowing plants, and arbors and fbuntainst 
They approached the cemetery, whose gate was near 
that of this ornamented domain, as if to teach the 
reflecting mind that the exit and entrance of life are 
scarcely divided, and that man every where, as well as 
in ancient Judea, may find in his ' garden a sepulchre.* 

They paused ere the gate of the city of the dead 
was opened, and music from wind-instruments, ming- 
ling with deep-toned voices, swelled out on the soft 
breeze, touching the fountain of tender tears. At first 
it was plaintive, as if bidding farewell to beloved scenes, 
in the name of the sleeper who lay upon that bier. 
Then, thrilling more wildly, it seemed to invoke of the 
genius of that hallowed spot, room for a new habitant, 
to take a narrow cliamber and be troubled no more. 

They entered the place of tombs. None could 
desire a sweeter or purer spot wherein to deposit his 
vestment of clay. Neither weed nor bramble, nor 
shadow of gloom was there. Over every grave flowers 
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jid aromatic shrubs clustered, and were so thickly in- 
erwoven, that the horizontal stone, bearing the name of 
he tenant below, was partially hidden from view. 

At an open grave the procession staid. The solenm 
lervice, in the deep German intonations, from the lips 
)f the venerable pastor, drew deeper power from the 
iweet surroimding scenery, even while it strove to raise 
he thoughts above it But when the expectant tomb 
¥as about to take its treasure, there was such a burst 
>f melody, of Him who * conquered death, and brought 
ife and immortality to light through the Gospel,* that 
he consignment of earth to earth was not in tears, but 
n joyous hope. 

Surely Music should consecrate the tomb, when it 
akes the Christian to its bosom. She hath a right to 
itand wherever there is room for heaven's &ith to plant 
ts anchor. She announced to the shepherds the coming 
>f Him who is our salvation — let her lifl up her voice 
when the soul hasteth to His arms who hath redeemed 
t It is fitting that the shrouded form, which at the 
ast day shall come forth in glory, should go to its 
)illow of turf with a sacred song. What right have 
lespoir and weeping to watch over the body, while the 
ipirit, rejoicing in its * exceeding great reward,* tastes a 
sUbb beyond earth*s imagmiDgl 
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The requiem ceased. Little children, robed in 
white, pressed to the very verge of the grave. They 
looked steadily into it, with calm, mitroubled faces. It 
would seem that even they had learned how death 
might be deprived of fear. They lingered, reluctant to 
depart, as if what they loved had been laid there, and 
made the couch of its repose lovely. 

A group of beautiful girls stood near. They were 
of that age when the blossom bursts the green envelop 
of childhood, taking the first perfect rose-tint of youth. 
Their heads declined toward each other, as the bells of 
the lily of the vale cling together, drooping and sur- 
charged with rain. They were long silent. Then a 
low, tuneful tone, breathed out — 

<* We will not sorrow as without hope. She was an 
angel in our path and about our bed — ^will she not still 
be our guardian-spirit, watching us, though unseen?** 

Other voices, tremulous and sweet, replied — 

'* It would best please her not to be remembered by 
tears, but by the life of goodness she taught us.** 

Of whom did they speak? It was of sister Malvina, 
the beloved Recluse of Nazareth. 

Hartford, Ck>NN., April, 1835. 
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PASSAGES. 



BT WILLIS GATLORD CLARK. 



"Be not conformed to the World." "The fashion of this 

world passeth away.** 

Trust not the world! It hath a smile 

And sunny garniture of bloom, 
Which charm the eye a little while, 

And bid the soul forget the tomb: 
The pomp and pageantry it wears, 

To lure the spirit from her God, 
Are crossed with doubts, and dimmed by cares, 

And scourged by stem Affliction's rod. 

For who, to mortal ills a prey. 

Can from life's darker features tuml 
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Flam hopea that beam but to betray — 
From dHrksonie thoughta that sting and 

Who can forget that Death remainB 
A hidden spectre by Ms aide — 

Whose lifted shaft a Power restioins, 
To which DO conqowt ii denied 7 

TroEt not the world ! Oh! who can know 

The vile deceits that tmk therein : 
Unholy dreams that vainly glow — 

Visions of passion and of sin ? 
They rise, like flowers that germ in spring, 

And blossom in the balmy aii; 
To wJiich revolv bg days roust iiriog 

The blight and dimness of despair. 

ThoB, when in darkness and in slorm, 

The season's closing hours appear. 
And winds, no longer sweet and warm, 

Wtdl sadly round the dying year — 
Where, then, the rose 7 and where the bleat 

It used upon the breeze to pour 7 
ItB scentless leaves are pale in death. 

Its beauty quenched £ir e< 
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Trust not the world! for thus, too soon, 

Its poor, ephemeral raptures die ; 
^nd the sick heart rejects the boon 

Of hopes not garnered from on high. 
They pall at last ; they fail ; they fade 

As summer clouds, whose golden wings, 
Disrobed of light, receive the shade. 

Which Night from her dominion flingSt 

No : let the burdened heart arise! 

Let its bruised chords with love be stirred — 
With love, whose impulse never dies — 

Which flows from God*s eternal Word ! 
The source of joy — of hope, the spring — 

The stream whose waters never cease; 
The dove, whose ever-tireless wing, 

Wafls to the soul its spell of peace! 

Philadelphia. 
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THE BRIDE'S DEPARTURE. 



BY H. T. TOCKXRKAN. 



TiiE bride bent o*er her sire, 
And filial fondness strove with woman's love, 

As o*er the Eolion lyre 
Contending breezes tremulously move. 

That high and placid brow 
So long revered, shaded with hoary hair — 

Those lips that even now, 
In lo#Dg dreams, do bless her unaware; — 

That hand that e*er has prest, 
At morn and eve, benignantly, her head, 

Swayed her, in infancy, to rest, 
Axid her young feet to the green pastures led,- 
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All speak, though he lies sleeping, 
And wake a mystic movement in her soul. 

Till, in silence, weeping — 
She inly breathes the thoughts that spurn control. 

«« My father! had ye felt 
The long lone strife that I hnre known within. 

Knew ye how oft I *ve knelt, 
Asking, in prayer, if such love were a sin; 

Could'st thou, in commune near. 
But feel the pangs that wound thy exiled dove. 

Or her heart-throbbings hear, — 
Ye might conceive a daughter's quenchless love. 

"As o'er the mirror wave. 
In rapt delight, doth bend the timid deer. 

Nor durst her soft lips lave. 
Ere listing long for note of danger near; 

So ere thy Clara's breast 
Shrined any love, save what lives there for thee. 

For aught that could protest 
Against the spirit-call, she listened fervently. 

** Naught broke the solemn spell; 
Sweet the light zephyr and the streamlet's glide, 
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And woodland carol fell 
Responsive on my ear, and hailed me bride; 

Ay, by their music mild, 
By friendship's tone and every gentle sound. 

My soul was more beguiled. 
For Nature hallowed love, love beamed firom all around. 

** He stirs! how dark the morrow 
To which he will awake! Shall I — his child. 

Consign him to such sorrow ? 
No; father, I will stay; heart, cease thy beatings wild! 

But ah ! what thrills me so ? 
*Tis my love's grasp; I am a part of thee 

And cannot choose, but go— 
This bleeding heart is thine by pure affinity. 

" Father above ! watch o'er 
Him who, through happy years, has been to me. 

And wilt be evermore. 
The emblem blest of thy paternity ! 

See — ^now the sunbeams play 
Upon his couch; I hear the matin bell! 

Yes, love, — we must away, — 
One gentle kiss; — dear &ther, fare thee well !" 
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THE FORSAKEN. 



One of the blandest mornings in June that ever the son 
rose upon, was waiting for myself and wife to com- 
mence a joomey. We took passage in the public 
stage. This mode of travelling has its disagreeables, 
but there is something wondflrfblly pleasant, and care- 
less, and comfortable aboot it, for all that My wife 
was as gay as a lark. She had never visited home 
since our bridal, and the bright anticipations of a first 
visit, mingled with the happy reminiscences of child- 
hood, were busy with her imagination and her heart 
We spent a fortnight with our friends on the sea-shore, 
'ud I felt that she was doubly mine own again, as she 
loft the }fXiBy mart of commerce, the gay and fiishionaUe 
scenes of her young days, and retraced vrith me so 
cheerfully the lone and rugged defiles of our home 
among the moantahis. We seemed to ha\e entered a. 
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new world when their proud summits first burst upon 
our vision. Peak afler peak, as far as the eye could 
reach, was stretching from north to south. The files 
of clouds above them had caught the rays of the sun as 
it came rolling up behind, and they extended far toward 
the zenith like a sheet of flame. Circling the base of 
the nearest mountain, lay a compact mass of vapour of 
the purest white— so dense as efiectually to conceal 
every thing beneath it — ^while the trees, on our right 
hand and on our left, were covered with a transpeient 
veil, and thousands of dew-drops glittered like diamonds 
in the now risen sun-beams. 

We were the only passengers, and the day wore 
away in gazing at the sublime and beautiful of nature, 
among some of her grandest and loveliest works. Oc- 
casionally the road was walled by a tremendous precis 
pice; and, as we came rattling down the mountains, it 
seemed as if the horses would inevitably rush off. And 
then Kate would cling closely to my arm — ^not that she 
felt I could protect her from danger — ^but she was ink 
pelled by the sweet consolation which companionshqi 
affords us, even in misery. A whole year had revolfed 
upon our marriage, but the little pronoun, 'toe,' con- 
tinued to possess an ineffable charm to both of us. It 
waa Jess thrilling than when first uttered in the Iffief 
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words, ' we love,' bat it still brooght the same identity 
of interests and affections, of hopes and joys. 

* Be it hap, or be it harm. 
We tread the pathway arm in arm,* 

was in our hearts and on our tongues simnhinfoaaly; 
and this assurance was sufficient to compensate for 
every feeling of dread. 

As twilight drew on, and we were descending the last 
declivity, at whose feet lay a small Vermoot viBage— 
our stopping-plaee for the night — our horses seemed to 
have received a new impetus Gnan the knowledge that 
they were near their home; and they went tearing and 
rattling down the hill at such a furious rate, that in one 
second, a human figure flying across the pathway, and 
in the next, extended apparently lifeless on the ground, 
seemed more like a spectre of the imagination than a 
reality. 

** Merciful Heavens!" exckimed Katharine — ^was 
that a child ?" 

**Stop, driver, st<^! do you bear? — stop your 
lones!" I voci&rated — but the man was already 
reining in his flying steeds. I staid not for doOTs, or 
itepe, but climbing over the side of the stage, had the 
onccmsciovui being in my arms the next momenl. I 
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hastily parted the thick locks that were matted together 
upon her cold forehead, and stood Bpell-boond, gazing 
upon features, that, though still as marble, seemed 
touched with the purity and holiness of heaven. This 
beautiful statue, for such she looked, as she lay so cold 
and passionless in my embrace, was arrayed in a gar- 
ment that had long since parted with its original tex- 
ture, and was now curiously patched with scarlet, and 
blue, and green, and yellow, of various stu& 

** Is she alive ?** said Katharine, who had by this 
time descended from the stage, and come to me. I 
ran to a brook that was gurgling down the mountain, 
and, taking a handful of the water, poured it on her 
face. She sobbed deeply, and, opening her eyes, 
looked dreamingly upon us. 

** My poor child, are you hurt ?" we uttered in the 
same breath. 

**Hurt,*' she replied wildly, quite unconscious of 
what had happened — " hurt," — and putting her hand to 
her head, as if she feared reason was deserting her, 
&intly murmured — ^** Oh ! I remember now." 

She struggled to get from us, but we soothed her 
fears — and the kind tones of my JCatharine's voice 
seemed to fall on her ears like strange music 

** Why do you speak so kindly to me— why don't 
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you tell me to go away?" said she. " Oh ! I can't 
help crying when you say * my dear child,* so soft and 
sweet." She looked up, and her eyes were filled with 
tears. Our hearts were overflowing also. 

"Come with us," said I, "and we will take you 
home." 

She started as if a snake had been in her path — 
" No ! no !" cried she, endeavouring to get away — " let 
me go ! oh, let me go !" 

" My dear child, what is the matter with you ? 
Will you not suflTer us to take you home?" "No, I 
have no home." — " No home ? Have you no parents?" 
" No ; no home— no parents ! I have nothing," she 
added, while her voice sunk from the energy of despair, 
to its lowest tones of sadness — " nothing but my God !" 

We began to fear her intellect must be indeed dis- 
ordered — and, forcibly placing her in the stage, com- 
menced talking, to divert her mind. Happily, she 
was very little hurt in falling, but had fainted from 
excess of terror. All our efforts to induce her to con- 
verse fireely were in vain. She did not, however, seem 
perturbed and troubled, as I had anticipated, from the 
novelty of her situation, but soon appeared to forget it ; 
and as we rode on, was apparently quite unconscious 
tfitt any one was with her. In spite of her faxAAS^^^ 
r 
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and singular appearance, there was a touching interest 
in her looks and manner — I scarcely know what— 
the soul feels its loveliness, but words cannot speak it 
Katharine drew near to her, and offered some of the 
flowers we had collected at our last stopping place. 

**They will wither, if I touch them,** she said, 
hastily drawing back — but, seeing us exchange a 
glance of astonishment, she added — ^^Oh, I love to 
look at them, so fresh and beautiful, but I never pick 
them, because then" — continued she mournfully—- 
** they would fiide and die— alone — as I shalL'* 

We could say no more — for it chills the warm 
pulse of life, to see a blight upon the spirits of one 
so young. Gaiety and gladness are natural to child- 
hood. We love to see the buoyant vivacity of yoatb, 
beaming forth even in the midst of sorrow ; and the 
pressure of those calamities must be heavy indeed, 
which seems to have extinguished its kindling spark 
forever. 

We soon reached the little settlement, and, after 
arranging the preliminaries of comfort at our imi, I 
sought out the landlord, to learn from him somethiDg 
of the imfortunate girl who interested us so deeply. 
After I had related the circumstances of the renp 
contre— 
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"Oh!** said he, *'I gaeaa joa mean Haimdi 
Smith. She is a singular character, sore enoo^ 
The neighbours think her a deranged person — but I 
guess I've talked with her one time and another as 
much as any on *em, and I never could see any thing, 
but what she was as sensible as other folks.** 

** But who, or what is she ?** I inquired. 

X Aje, that*s the thing on *t,'* said he. *« Why, as 
to that, she*s nobody — and I expect that's what's 
crazed her.** 

In short, I ascertained that she was ooe of those 
unhappy beings, whose claims to consanguinity had 
been hallowed by no rite of Holy Church, and she was, 
therefore, cast off as a thing degraded and eontenmed. 
Fcmnken by her natural protectors, her infimcy and 
childhood had been undieered by the smiles and 
endearments of maternal love. 

**She grew up,** said nune host, <*and MJt»dy 
owned her. The woman, with whom she was leA, 
was cross to her.** 

**And was there no one," I asked indignantly, 
**who had charity enough to take her home, and 
provide fiir her?" 

■* Why, as to that," said he, <*it's as mocfa as pocv 
ibOu can do to maintain fbeir own Amilica.'' 
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**Bat could she not do enough to earn her awn 
Uving ?" 

**She earn her own living!** replied he, contem|A> 
uously — ^^she can*t do nothin but make verses ind 
sing *em, and that's the main thing >/hat makes iblb 
think she *s crazy. One of our school-madams gave 
her a little lamin, and if she can borry a book, she'll 
go away off into the woods and read in it all dty 
long, and say nothin to nobody.** 

I left him, indignant at the selfishness of mankind. 

Surely, thought I, human nature is not here as I 
have known it, as I feel it to be in my own bosom. 
Even if my heart had not been softened by the benig- 
nant precepts of the Gospel, I think I could not see a 
fellow-creature so forlorn and desolate, without wishing 
to impart some cheering influences. 

Katharine's spirit warmed towards the young girl, 
as mine did ; and we resolved to take her home, and 
adopt her as our own. The maxims of worldly pru- 
dence were all thrown to the winds, and we sought 
only the good of the child, and to gratify the extreme 
interest with which she had inspired us. . Our resohi- 
tion flew like wild-fire through the few dwellings ct 
the village, and — to their credit be it spoken — the vil- 
lagen combined to faiina\iYi<st ^\\h. ^rments of their 
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own children, to make her comfortable and decent for 
the projected joornej. The girl herself was full of 
tearftd gratitude. She looked on all the arrangements 
made for her, as if she were in a dream, and dared 
scarcely trust its sweetness. Many were the con- 
gratulatory visits which she received — many were 
the exclamations of surprise — and all looked wild and 
wondered at the good fortune of poor Hannah Smith. 
It was my wife*s first care, by the way, as soon as we 
had lefl her native settlement, to change the homely 
appellation "Hannah," for the more poetic one of 
Ellen — and Hamiah Smith was at once metamorphosed 
into Ellen Williams. She looked as if she had 
changed her nature with her name, for she no longer 
qipeared dispirited and lonely, but her countenance 
assumed a calm and placid happiness — ^her voice was 
almost tremulous with delight, and she gazed upon 
the vivid hues of nature, as if she could find an an- 
swering" tone of cheerfulness in her own bosom. 

She had been with us about a twelve-month, and 
every day had increased her intelligence and cheerfiil- 
neis. The unpolished girl seemed to be fast merging 
in the graceful woman — ^the untrained exuberance of 
childhood was rapidly yielding to the plastic hand of 
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elegance — ^its luxuriance was spared, but not its wild- 
ness. She was like the rose of our mountains — lovely 
in its primitive state — ^but ten thousand times lovelier 
transplanted to the garden, where it receives the foster* 
ing nurture of the tasteful and. the fair. Many a 
moral lesson was eloquently set forth to me, whenever 
I observed the pensive shade that oflen gathered over 
her sweet face, amid its sunniest moments. I could 
always trace it to its legitimate source — the conscioos* 
ness of a dishonoured birth — ^the remembrance of a 
deserted childhood. Cursed be the selfishness which 
can gratify its own licentious passions, and leave its 
unfortunate victim to the scorn and contumely of a cold 
world. To the shame of that world be it, that the 
innocent should thus suffer for the guilty. That the 
fiither may sin, and be caressed by the proud and the 
lofly, while the miserable offspring of his g^uilt is cast 
out to neglect and infamy. 

The years rolled on, and Ellen kept pace with them 
in loveliness and happiness. Thrice had they passed 
over our heads, since our duet had been changed to a 
trio by the soft voice of Ellen, when I one day found 
myself t^tca-tSte with Katharine, in our pleasant 
garden. 
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" Then you have remarked," said I, " that Henry 
Wilding, the son of my early friend, is particularly 
fimd of visiting us ?" 

^ Yes I and that he thinks our flowers are increase 
ingly beautiful — and the mountains look finer from our 
windows than £rom any other quarter — and the moon- 
light is more soft and mellow, as it lingers about the 
roses of our arbour, and plays upon the brook as it 
floats below our garden. I have sometimes fancied, 
too, a fluttering in Ellen at his well-known knock — and 
I have seen the blushes tremble in her cheek when he 
was talking to her, like rose-leaves in the breeze — and 
then they all seemed to recede, and rest upon her lips, 
till another look or speech of his would bring them 
back again. But what is the harm, my dear George, 
if he does love her ? I think it would be a very good 
match for Ellen." 

**And so it would; there is but one objection. 
You know the prejudices of the world ?** 

** Yes! how truly in such cases are *the sins of the 
fiLthers visited upon the children.' It is but right 
yoa should acquaint Henry with her misfortune, but 
if he truly loves her, I think that will make no difier- 



ence." 



"Very likely. His &ther, howeveT, wliX \\v^\g& 
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with more selfishness and coldness. Robert is a 
great stickler for the honour of his house. I will 
endeavour, however, to perform my duty towards them 
alL" 

In the mean time, report had been less tardy than 
my wits — and while I was cogitating what it was best 
to do, I received a letter from the &ther of Heniy 
Wilding, making inquiries into the truth of her asser- 
tions, and of the character and circumstances of the 
lady. I replied to it as integrity dictated, descantin|f 
at the same time upon the loveliness of Ellen, and 
adding that she was the child of my adoption. 

I now became a conscious, and almost daily 
observer of the pure, and almost perfect happiness 
which beamed in the faces of the young lovers when 
they met They seemed to live only on the joy of the 
present moment, forgetting there was a future, or 
rather that the future could have tears for them. I 
delayed all explanations, because I was in expectatkn 
that my letter would produce a crisis; and my anti* 
cipations were confirmed, by the abrupt arrival of mj 
friend, as soon as he could well reach us, aflar ill 
reception. His first introduction to my proteg^ mi 

Ted by an expression of surprised delight; but I 
ed a dead gather on bia brow^ as he continaed 
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to gaze upon her timid and varying countenance. He 
Bvidently sat uneasy, and, as soon as an opportunity 
Differed, after dinner, we were closeted. 

" Well," said I, " how do you like my daughter ?" 

^ I feel myself singularly interested in her,*' he re- 
plied. ** I wish I could shake off the emotion she has 
inspired me with. It would be easier for me, then, to 
smsh the joy which I perceive they both feel in each 
other. But it must be done ; my family honour must 
never be sullied by a connexion with one of dishonour- 
ed birth." 

** And can you," I rejoined, " destroy the early hap- 
piness of these young creatures, both so amiable and 
virtuous, to support a mistaken pride, a spurious ho- 
nour? I advise you to reflect before you do it She is 
not responsible for the guilt of others, but is as pure as 
the young infant And now that she has been edu- 
cated under the influence of virtuous principles, and has 
■Imost lost, in the smiles of a kind Providence, the 
mamory of her misfortune, must she, ought she to suf- 
Ab ftr a crime of which she was the victim, not, in the 
IsMt degree, the cause ? I ask you to think of it with 
tijiB feeling of a man — ^with the generous nature which 
I know you to possess." 

He was moved; but^ aa if struggUng to conceai \Aa 
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emotion, answered carelesslj, ** I most confess there is 
much soundness in your reasoning, but still it may not 
be.*' He shook his head. ** I cannot bear that the 
world should know ^" 

**The world! the world!** I intermpted, vehemently; 
^what slaves we poor, pitiable creatures of a day, are to 
the world — ^to the world which we must leave behind 
us, when the angel of death accomplishes his bidding. 
Would to heaven, my friend, you could live for a higher 
purpose ; would that you could cast off these shackles, 
which fasten you so closely to a worthless, perishable 
thing — the opinion of your ephemeral companions!** 

^ Do n*t preach to me, now, George,*' said he, impa* 
tiently. **You are a good fellow in the main, but, I 
can't help thinking, a deluded one. The opinion of the 
world is very important to our comfort, as long as we 
live in it; and I, for one, do not wish to violate it by any 
act of mine.** 

"Well, then, Robert, since the world is your god, 
and you are determined to be governed only by a refer- 
ence to its opinions, I will say, that need not prevent 
the indulgence of your 8on*s wishes : this potent objee- 
tion may for ever remain a secret to your fashionable 
friends. Ellen is the child of my adoption — ^no one 
knows &rther — and that &cti vlooe^ (I say it not boast- 
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ingly,) should seal her title to respectability. Besides, 
this is a business which concerns Henry more than 
yourselfl If he is willing to take her as she is, would 
it not be the height of selfishness to destroy his happi- 
ness for the gratification of your false notions of pro- 
priety ?" 

"False notions of propriety!" he repeated, con- 
temptuously; ** false notions of propriety! Good hea^ 
yens! how I ^ hate such cant You may keep your 
advice to yourself, George : on this subject I am deter- 
mined : the match must not, and shall not take place/' 
He struck his hand forcibly on the table as ho con- 
eluded, to give emphasis to his words. 

"Alas! alas! for the poor children, then,** said I, "if 
they must be sacrificed to such cruel measures.** My 
desire to subdue him increased with his opposition, and 
I continued with as much solemnity as I could assume. 
"Dare you, then, become responsible for so much 
misery? Dare you condemn your son — ^the son of 
your love — ^to the pangs of hopeless affection? Will 
yoa tear firom him the joys of life, while they are yet 
bright and budding? Will you seize hold of his young 
ifiections with the hand of a destroyer, and trample 
them in the dust? Will you chill the warm flow of 
his sanguine nature and hid him look upon the igieaeDi 
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without happiness, and the futnro without hope? It 
were more merciful to annihilate existence at a stroke, 
than bid him live on, and turn from his father as the 
murderer of all his earthly joy. And it is not himself 
alone: Ellen must share his misery. She loves him 
with all the devotion of her ardent nature. Bring the 
case home to your own souL Suppose, for a moment, 
you had a daughter thus circumstanced *' 

He started as if a knife had been plunged into his 
breast 

" Gracious heaven ! forbear, Greorge !" he exclaimed. 

I looked at him in astonishment His face was 
livid with agitation. By a violent effort he continued, 
hurriedly — 

^I consent; you say the world need not know it; I 
consent; but, on that subject, spare me, in mercy.'* 

He leaned impetuously on the table, and covered bis 
face with both hands. "' The hour is come at last," he 
muttered; ^the hour that conscience, like a phantom 
finger, has pointed at for years and years, is come at 
last" 

**My dear Robert, what can have so violently agi- 
tated you?** said I, approaching him. ** Is it possible 
that you " 

** Yes! yes! yoa b&ye \1 now '.** he exclaimed, rising 
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rehemently. ^M is possible! I am just that wretch ; 
und now hate me, execrate, loathe me, if you wilL I 
know your puritanic notions, and can never hope to be 
called friend again." 

** You mistake me, Robert; be calm, and tell me—" 

^ Yes ! tell you that I am the villain you so much 
deprecate! Point to myselfj when you are preaching 
your sermons upon guilt and impurity, and say — Here 
is the manP* 

" Robert, you must be tranquil,*' said I, decidedly, 
and taking hold of him. " Let me understand aright 
Have you a child which you have not acknowledged 
uid protected?" 

** Yes," he replied sullenly. 

"Where is it?" 

** Grod only knows." 

** Impossible. Are you a man, and can you aban- 
don those whom nature itself bids us love, to the charity 
of a cold and selfish world? Can you cast a poor little 
belpless infant adrift upon the waves of life, to struggle 
and perish, if some kind being is not at hand to rescue 
her? Oh! I am shocked to learn this of you, Robert! 
But now let me hope that you are ready to repair the 
bjostice, as much as possible, by seeking the forlorn 
one, and doing all yoa can to make her happy .^^ 
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^ Ye9, and introduce her to the world as my daugh- 
ter, you will say, and thus publish my folly, at once? 
Curse on this bigotry I** 

** Oh ! pride ! pride ! pride ! thou bane of religkm, 
thou bane of morality, how difficult it is to crush thy 
hydra head, even when nature, when affection calls— 
when reason and conscience both demand the sacrifice. 
But it must be done. If we would be happy and holy, 
it must be done. Be just to yourself and to this child, 
Robert Go immediately in pursuit of her." 

"Where would you have me go?" he inquired 
doggedly. 

*♦ Where you last left her." 

"Last left her!" he repeated. "I never saw the 
chUd. Seventeen years ago she first received life in 
this hated state, this vile Vermont" 

"Gracious Heaven forbid!" was my involuntary 
ejaculation. A horrid light darted into my mind. 
" Miserable man!" said I, " God grant that this crime 
may not be visited upon your head in tenfold wretched- 
ness. Seventeen years ago, Hannah Smithy now my 
lovely Ellen Williams, was bom in Vermont, in the 
little village of ." 

The poor man sunk on the floor, as if an arrow had 
pierced his heart, and lay groaning in all the agonies of 
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awakened conscience. Reason and religion had 
dy raised their voices ; and the judgment of God, 
T poured upon his guilty soul, could alone arouse 
I to a just sense of his extreme sinfulness. The 
ery he had brought upon his unoffending children 
ed to his agony, and goaded him almost to madness. 
^ What hath sin wrought I" thought I, as my mind 
idered over the ruins of those fiiiry structures of 
piness which had been demolished at a blow : young 
les and young affections all laid waste by one 
astating act Oh the responsibiUty of man! The 
ighteousness of an hour may be followed by the 
ery of a life. What need have we to pray — *• lead 
Qot into temptation I* 

While I sat overwhelmed with these reflections, the 
itched subject of them started from his prostrate 
ition, and rushed out of the room. I followed to 
vent him, but in the next moment he was in the 
den — in the secluded arbour — and at the feet of his 
Idren — in broken sentences giving vent to his re- 
rse, and penitence, and shame. To Henry it was all 
omprehensible— but after the few first moments of 
azement, Ellen began to understand his vehement 
I impassioned language. She soon felt that the 
16 sorrow which had been bom with \&&t, «xi^ \a^ 
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laid its sad impress upon her life, although departed 
for a little season, had now returned with doaUe 
poignancy, to crash in its iron grasp the sweetness of 
existence. Her unresisting spirit yielded to this bitter 
consciousness, and she sunk beneath its withering pres- 
sure. Day by day she faded from the earth. Her 
fiither hovered around her bed like a condemned crimi- 
naL He dared not ask forgiveness, for he felt how 
sadly and how surely she had been his victim. Bat 
she awarded it in her smiles of touching resignation 
and pure benevolence. She was particularly carefbl to 
manifest her pleasure in his presence, for she saw that 
the iron had entered into his souL 

Henry came not before her from the day of the fiital 
disclosure. He hurried from his home and firom his 
country, with the arrow quivering in his bosom; and in 
other realms tried to forget that it had been impelled 
by a father's hand — ^the father whom he had loved and 
venerated. He mingled with the crowd, vainly endea- 
vouring to annihilate the past, and to forget the blighted 
hopes of early youth, the gentle spirit and the broken 
heart 
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PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 



BY N. C. BROOKS, A. H. 

Dat*8 glories are expiring. In the west 
The sun has canopied his sapphire throne 
With clouds of paly gold, whose biUowy folds. 
Softened in shadow, far o*er ether blend 
With the gray tapestry of early night: 
Beneath his parting smile the tranquil sea 
Glows like the cheek of beauty, and his rays 
Burnish the towers of Migdol, and incinct 
Ab with a crown of gold, the giant head 
Of Pihahiroth, that looks grimly down. 
Like a gray sentinel, upon the 



In the deep shadow, like a mantle flung 
At the broad mountain's base, the weary tribes 
a 
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Of Israel repose their aching heads, 

Or in the plashing cascade cool the limbs 

Red with th* Egyptian scourge, and with the breath 

Of the hot sunbeams, fevered as their feet. 

Traced with the trickling blood the desert sands. 

There is a sabbath stillness in the air 

Sacred to holy thought, and to repose ; 

And those that slumber, wander in sweet dreams 

By living fountains, where the oil and vine 

Wed their enamoured boughs — ^while in the hearts 

Of those whose sturdier sinews had not sunk 

Into oblivious rest, the fount of joy 

Was gushing as their solemn, voiceless prayer 

Went up to heaven like incense. 

Hark ! a sound 
Comes lumbering on the air! — *t is not the crash 
Of meeting pines upon the mountain's top— 
The rage of warring winds-T-nor the loud rush 
Of maddened waters *gainst the rock-ribbed shore. 
Rise, Israel! from your slumbers! rise! the foe 
Comes with his hosts to battle : far and wide. 
From either mountain wildly down the vale 
The martial tide is sweeping, with a voice 
Tumultuous as the sea-— chariots, and horse. 
And spearmen in the ipuiopX^ c^ ^^. 
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t¥here is your Buccour, Israel? darkly lower 
3aalzephoii*s battlements, and Migdol down 
Penoed with a triple palisade of spears: 
ibove you the precipitous mountain crags 
rhrow their eternal barrier — ^the mad sea 
Before you lashes into foam its waves, 
iJVliile in the rear th* oppressor's falchion gleams. 
Bared for promiscuous murder, 'till each limb 
Fhat erst bedewed with sweat £gyptia*s soil, 
Pour forth th* enriching treasure of its blood. 

Night has assumed her sceptre— the pale stars 
Axe in their silent watch-towers — and the moon 
Is gazing down in sadness through a veil 
Of cloudy sackcloth, like a new-made bride 
Arrayed in widow's weeds; as on the air 
Of the still evening comes the rushing sound 
Of wild destruction's wings. Upon a rock 
That overlooked the sea, with brow unblanched, 
And calm as sununer twilight, Moses stood. 
While stone and curse assailed him, and the shout 
Of the advancing foemen louder pealed; 
And when the aspirations of his heart 
Mounted to heaven upon the wing of fidth 
He stretched his rod upon the heaving tea, 
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And with th* Iltemal'i delegated power 
Issued his mandate to th* obedient waves. 

Now IsraePs mannnrs cease— and every eye 
Is turned upon the ocean, where the deep 
Is cleft asunder to its rocky bed, 
And the vast waters curl on either side 
Back on themselves, like parchment scrolls, and stand 
Immovable as adamantine walls. 
Guarding some palace of the far-down sea. 
The fiery colunm on whose shaft were 'graved 
The hieroglyphics of the terrible Grod, 
Moving in solemn majesty, aspires 
To heaven betwixt the hosts — a battlement 
Reared by th' Almighty's hands, from which his smile 
In radiance beams on Israel, and his firown 
Falls on her foes in darkness, like the folds 
Of the broad ebon bannerets of death. 
Deep awe has sealed in silence every lip, 
And filled each heart with reverence; and with step 
Slow-paced and solemn, Israel's hosts descend 
Into the chambers of the mighty deep. 
Lit by th' Almighty's watch-fire, and impress 
'Mid gems and rosy shells, the print of feet 
Upon the sanded pavements of the sea. 
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Onward they move: still onward in a line 
IjODg and continnoas, till the mighty stars 
Are weary in their places, and their light, 
Like beauty's eyes, with watching has grown dim. 
And on the mountain tops, the sober gray 
Of morn hangs like a veil: — then comes a sound 
Loud as ten thousand thunders — His the shout 
Of £gypt*s hosts pursuing, and the roar 
Of her dread chariots down the rocky vale. 
Upon the further shore now Israel stood. 
And saw advancing through the sea defile 
Egyptians warriors, like the locust swarms 
That darken all her borders. 

Lo, the clouds 
Are sweeping wildly through the upper heaven. 
And float their sable banner to enlist 
The elements to battle. The pale stars 
And the wan moon, have muffled in darkness 
Their fearful fiices, while the thunder peals 
The knell of desolation, and the sea 
In acclamation utters back the sound. 

The hoar of retribution now has come! 
Howl for thy crimen oh Egypt! for the tears 
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Of childless mothers, and the smoking blood 
Of mm'dered sucklings, to the throne of heaven 
Have called aloud for vengeance. Smite thy breast 
And bow thy head in sorrow, impious king. 
For never from thy palace towers, thy eye 
In pride again shall wander o*er the vale 
The dark Nile waters. And ye warriors howl! 
Who thirst for blood like tigers: for no more 
Shall ye behold the inmates of your homes. 
Nor by their dark-eyed mothers* side, at eve 
Drink in the music of your children's laugh 
In gambol on the cottage shaded sward. — 
The day of doom is dawning. Ere the sun 
Mounts to his throne meridian, shall the pride 
Of armies perish, and the shades of death 
Despoil the gleam of diadem and spear. 

From the dark folding of the tempest's robe. 
Chequered with stripes of livid flame, the storm 
Streams in wild fury; while along the vault 
Of echoing heaven, in deep thunder rolls 
The Almighty's car of vengeance, with red steeds, 
Winged with the fiery lightning — ^the loud winds 
Have waked their strength to battle, and they seiie 
The giant billowa' eamwHi looksb — the sea 
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Leaps upward from its caverns, till the foam 
Falls like a silver tissue o*er the clouds. 
With swelling volume booms the fearful sound. 
As, tempest-driven, the roaring waves approach 
E!ach other o*er the watery defile. 
Arching the way of death, and then recede 
In wild disorder. Fiercely came a cry : > 
Above the winds, above the water's roar, 
Above the thunder's peal, that awful voice 
Of anguish went to heaven as the deep 
Resumed her former empire, and engorged 
In her tremendous jaws the myriad hosts. 
Polluting with unbidden tread her halls. 

Sunlight is on the hills. The beaming smile 
Of Deity upon the morning cloud 
Has painted blushes — ^the sofl wooing winds 
Sport with the waves in dalliance — ^the green groves 
Wave their glad wings in joyance, and the vales, 
With their bright streams, and every element 
By which the Almighty had rebuked the race, 
Stiff-necked and stubborn, look complacent on 
The floating bodies, darkening o'er the sea 
Like the strewed planks of shipwreck. 
Beookkyilli^ Md, 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 



There are few things which afford a mate pkuing 
subject for contemplation to the pioua mind, than the 
superintending care that b exhibited by our Heavenly 
Parent towards his creatures; and to mark his over- 
ruling hand ordering all events, even those which at the 
time of their occurrence appeared so trivial as scarcely 
to be noticed, so as to carry into execution the schemes 
which his infinite wisdom and love had devised, is one 
of the most delightful and profitable employments in 
which a Christian can be engaged. Who that has ac- 
customed himself thus to reflect upon his past life has 
not often been lost in adoring wonder, that the high and 
lofty one who inhabiteth eternity, should deign to inte- 
rest himself in the concerns of such beings as we are? 
Trldy 6od*s ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
aa our thoughts. 
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*' He rolls the planets in their spheres. 
And counts the sinner's lowly tears." 

Nothing that affects the happmess and welfare of his 
children is too trivial for him to notice, but perhaps 
towards none is his fatherly protection more strikingly 
shown than the helpless orphan. 

There can scarcely be imagined a greater trial to 
fiuth, than that which is experienced by the father of a 
&mily on his death-bed, when he knows he must leave 
his beloved ones destitute of all human means of support, 
excepting such as they may obtain from the cold cha- 
rity of the world ; and, at such an hour, how inexpres- 
sible will be his relief, if he can cleave, in full assurance 
of fiuth, to that precious promise of Him who has de- 
clared himself * the God of the fatherless:* — ^* Leave thy 
fiitherless children, and I will preserve them alive ; and 
let thy widow trust in me.' Perhaps some fond parent 
whose heart has oflen sunk within him while contem- 
plating the possibility of such an event in his own case, 
may be encouraged to cast all such cares upon his Cre- 
ator, by reading the following simple narrative of facts 
which have fidlen under my own observation. 

In the spring of 1822, 1 was travelling in the west- 
ern part of Georgia, through a tract of country which 
was then almost a wUdemeaa, having been receuiV^ ^^- 
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chased from the Cherokees, and in which no traces of 
civilization met my eye, excepting here and there a kg 
hut of rude construction. To the lovers of hold and 
romantic scenery the ride wovld have been highly 
interesting. On one side was to be seen the Stone 
Mountain, rising in majestic grandeur from what was 
comparatively a plain, and throwing its dark shadow 
over the surrounding forest; and on the other, the beau* 
tiful Chatahoochee flowing silently along throu^ a rich 
and uncultivated valley, to mingle its waters with those 
of other noble streams. The pleasure I should other* 
wise have enjoyed was, however, considerably marred 
by the extreme difficulty I found in ascertaining the 
road : for being unaccustomed to follow a * blazed way,* 
or an Indian trail, I was frequently bewildered in the 
mazes of the forest; and as the cabins of the settkrs 
were few and far between, I frequently experienced the 
most anxious solicitude lest the canopy of heaven might 
be my only covering for the night 

At the close of a fatiguing day on which I had 
made but little progress in my journey, I reached a log 
house, the occupants of which, judging from its external 
appearance, seemed to be of a rather more elevated rank 
in society than the ordinary class of settlers, as it 
ooDtained two TOom&, and cnra\<\\xnji^\»udea of a small 
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portico in front, though the covering of this little 
appendage to the establishment was formed only of the 
** limbs of pine with bark unshorn." Here I requested 
to be allowed to pass the night, and was happy to find 
in the manners and conversation of the inmates of this 
small dwelling, those marks of refinement which one 
rarely meets with on the borders of a new country. 

I was so much pleased with this little sunny spot, as 
to be easily induced to spend a few days in surveying 
more leisurely the beauties of the surrounding scenery. 
At this period of the year the brilliant verdure that co- 
vered this wild and luxuriant valley, was studded with 
flowers, of every form and hue. Near the house some 
glimpses might be obtained of a! transparent stream 
which occasionally showed itself among the trees, and 
then glided away to hide its clear waters in the density 
of a cane brake. 

In this romantic dwelling I first became acquainted 
with Caroline— an orphan, residing in the fiimily 
of my host, who interested my feelings deeply, even 
befiire I learned any thing of her eventful history. 
Her lovely and expressive countenance, seemed the 
index of a heart overflowing with the finest feelings of 
which human nature is susceptible, while a pensiveness 
m her manner, which m spite of all her effottB \a wi\^ra& 
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it, at times amounted to melancholy, showed that some 
secret sorrow was preying npon her. 

On mqairy I found that nothing was known of the 
history of her early childhood, excepting what she could 
indistinctly recollect The tender and devoted care of 
her parents had lefl an impression which nothing had 
been able to obliterate, and she remembered also that a 
brother who was elder than herself^ and an infant sister 
shared with her their affectim and caresses. 

But a dark cloud blasted these fair prospects, and 
though most of the particulars had faded from her 
recollection, she had not forgotten the death of her 
sister, who was soon followed to the tomb by her heart- 
stricken mother. Her brother was removed by an 
uncle to a foreign land, but the place of his residence 
was entirely unknown to her. She retained a confused 
idea that her fiither married a second time; that he 
removed from the scenes of her infancy, and lost a large 
amount of property, — ^then became a soldier, and afler 
being confined a short time to a bed of suffering, ended 
his life in the city of Savannah, leaving her his blessing, 
which was all he had to bestow. 

Even at her early age she was not long in becoming 

■ensiUe of the loss she had sustained by the death of 

ber £oad parent; fox tbe ^Q.V^b£Ql ^csDjioxneas to which 
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je had hitherto been accustomed was now exchanged 
r the cold attentions of her step-mother; and even 
ese were soon withdrawn, for before she had com- 
sted her seventh year, she became an inmate in 
e orphan asylum of Savannah, though in what manner 
unknown to her. 

But though so many sorrows had been permitted to 
ertake this fair blossom before she had scarcely 
Bsed the period of in&ncy, she was not forgotten by 
ir Heavenly Father, who appeared to take her under 
is more immediate care, when her earthly protectors 
3re removed or had forsaken her. In this charitable 
Btitution she received her first religious impressions 
im the benevolent female under whose superin- 
idence she was placed; and by the blessing of God 
ey were not permitted to pass away as the impressions 

childhood so fi*equently do, but the instructions she 
ceived, served as a lamp to her feet, and a light to her 
th, which was still destined to be a thorny one. 

It was in the Sunday School which she then 
ended, that the most important part of her religious 
.owledge was probably acquired, and she acknow- 
Iges with heartfelt gratitude the blessings she derived 
on it; for here those habits were formed which proved 
such immense consequence in regard Wii \o \MBt 
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temporal and eternal wel&re; and in all the temptations 
to which she was exposed, she continually recurred to 
the Sunday School as the polar star that was to point 
out the path of duty. 

After remaining for two years in the Asylum, she 
left it to reside with a widow lady, in whose house she 
at first found a happy home; but the lady made an 
unfortunate marriage, which produced such an un> 
pleasant change in many of her domestic arrangements, 
that Caroline was unable to remain any longer under her 
roo( and in consequence was again thrown upon the 
world. But God was still mindful of his child, and 
raised her up a kind and affectionate friend, who 
received her into his family and treated her with almost 
parental tenderness. Yet even here she was unhappy, 
for the sense of her lonely and dependent situation, in 
itself sufficiently painful to a sensitive mind, was some- 
times aggravated by circumstances calculated deeply to 
wound her feelings. 

At this time a son of her kind host was about to 
remove to an unsettled part of Georgia, and as his lady 
was anxious for a female companion, Caroline was 
invited to accompany them. Though very averse to 
leaving the pleasures of cultivated society, and all that 
«ft0 lield most dear on earth, yet she felt a delicacy in 
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expressing any reluctance to gratify the wishes of those 
who had treated her with so much hospitality. She 
therefore silently acquiesced in what could not well be 
avoided, and a journey of a few days brought them to 
this sequestered spot, where in the silence and solitude 
of the forest full leisure was afforded for melancholy 
reflections. She often in fancy wandered over distant 
regions in search of her brother, and sometimes pictured 
him as successful in life and surrounded by friends, 
while all remembrance of her was obliterated, — and 
again she would imagine him seeking his long lost 
sbter, without any probability that he would ever 
discover her in the deep recesses of this wild retreat 

I left her full of the idea of finding her brother, and 
already in anticipation I enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
the two orphans tasting what was to them almost an 
unknown happiness, — the tender and delightful inter- 
course of brother and sister. I adopted every plan and 
pursued every scheme by which there seemed a proba- 
bility of accomplishing my object — but in vain. I could 
find no clue by which to trace out the brother, — ^the 
connecting link of their history was broken. 

Eight years passed away, and in the course of busi- 
nOM I again found myself on the frontiers of Greorgia 
near the village of L . Fatigued with ImveYiiti^, 
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and my spirits nearly exhausted by a long journey, 
there was a strong disposition to melancholy pervading 
my mind when the solemn sound of a tolling bell stmek 
my ear. It chimed in with my feelings, for it told of 
some one who had recently left this busy world, fiv the 
untried scenes of another. It was not long before the 
mournful procession was seen to issue from one of the 
streets of the village, and approach a small but nett 
church which stood near. At no great distance I 
discerned a recently opened grave, and the sable coffin 
was followed by those who not only wore the habili- 
ments of wo, bat felt that sorrow of heart of which 
these external marks are but the emblems. 

The burial service of the Episcopal Church always 
produces a soothing and pleasurable effect upon my 
mind, for though it throws around me a feeling of 
melancholy, yet my thoughts are irresistibly carried 
forward to the morning of the resurrection, and while 
contemplating that glorious event, a ray of divine light 
seems to break forth and dispel the gloom which is apt 
to oppress us while witnessing these impressive e?i- 
deuces of our mortality. To stand by the awful tomb, 
— to see the earthly part of a fellow being committed 
to the ground — ^ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
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doBt' — and to reflect that there it must rest until the last 
trump of the archangel shall sound, — is enough, one 
would suppose, to impart a feeling of solemnity to the 
most trifling mind; and no douht it would always have 
this effect, were not such sedulous pains taken to banish 
all such ideas as unwished-for intruders on present hap- 
piness. 

Though a stranger and not personally interested for 
those around me, I felt that this was common ground, 
where all, whether strangers or friends, might meet and 
weep together. This was not the grave of one, the 
years of whose pilgrimage had been many, nor of one 
cut off in the meridian of life ; no, — ^ it was but a babe," 
but short as its race had been, it had time to entwine 
itself closely around the heart of a tender mother. Now 
that it was torn from her embrace and about to be laid 
in the silent tomb, busy, meddling memory was dwelling 
upon all its winning smiles and infantine charms, until 
the full heart was ready to burst with anguish. But 
when the little coffin was laid in its resting place, and 
the sound of the first rude dust that wais flung upon 
it echoed upon the mother's ear, announcing that the 
moment of final separation was come ; then the tide of 
MMTow ooold no longer be suppressed. Even changed 
u it was, fitim the highly excited state of heT fee^f^\ 
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recognized in the accents of wo the voice of Caroline, 
for it was she who now hung over the grave of her 
infiint daughter. 

I afterwards learned that this " flower of the fbreiti** 
which I once thought was **' bom to blush unseen,** hid 
been, at the early age of fifteen, transplanted firom the 
wilderness to the town; that she had there been throfwn 
into the society of a gentleman, who, attracted by bff 
beauty, and the engaging qualities of mind and heart, 
which she possessed in so eminent a degree, had become 
warmly attached to her, and had succeeded in winninf 
the affections of the young orphan. She became the 
happy mother of three lovely children, and the world at 
length seemed bright before her, when ** He who knew 
what human hearts would prove,*' and that a life of 
prosperity is often fatal to the best interests of faia 
creatures, called for a cloud to darken her path and 
make her feel that this was not the place of her rest 
Her child had perhaps become her idol, and afflictive u 
was the dispensation that removed it from her, iriiat 
was it in comparison to having that sentence pronooDoed 
by the voice of the Almighty — ^ He is joined to his idols, 
let him alone.** 

I learned, also, that all attempts to discover her 
brother had been firoiUeaa^ and having now been sepa> 
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rate fifteen years, she had relinquished all hopes of ever 
meeting him on this side of the grave. 

In the summer of 1831, 1 was travelling amid the 
beautiful scenery of New flugland, and happened to be 

in the flourishing village of W on the fourth of 

July — that day on which every American is buoyant 
with the animating recollections of past scenes, and 
indulging bright anticipations for the future. While 
gazing on the military display, and the throngs of per- 
sons of all descriptions that were rolling on to witness 
the brilliant ceremonies of the day, I was surprised to 
meet with a smile of recognition fi'om a lady in one of 
the carriages, and the next moment I grasped the hand 
of Caroline. 

There was something bright and joyous in her 
laughing eye, that told me she had some agreeable 
intelligence to impart, ere her lips had uttered one word. 
How different was this from our last interview, when 
I saw her a heart-broken mother, clad in the habili- 
ments of sorrow; and difficult indeed was it to realize 
that this was the same being I had seen in such friend- 
less seclosion on the banks of the Chatahoochee. ** I 
have found my brother," she exclaimed, before I had 
time to make a single inquiry : " after so many years 
of painlhl teparation, Crod baa restored me ibe Viiii^^^ 
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the best of brothen.** Tears of joy and thankfiibMi 
filled her eyes, and I have seldom experienced a grate 
grratification than at that moment, when I saw her, in 
whose welfare I had been so deeply interested, bappf 
in the possession of what for years had been the object 
of her most anxious hopes. 

After the first burst of feeling had passed away, the 
grave me a brief narrative of the events that had tnw- 
pired since I last saw her. **Yoa remember,** Ae 
said, **the painfiil dispensation which filled our littk 
family circle with grie£ The trial was severe, and u 
I had not yet learned to bow my head in submission to 
that of my heavenly Father, a gloomy despondency 
stole over me. In this distressing state of mind, my 
thoughts were often fixed upon my absent brother, wad 
the idea was firequently suggested, that possibly he wu 
yet alive, and seeking for his lost sister. The tender 
sympathy of my husband induced him to make another 
attempt to discover the wanderer, and though we 
scarcely dared to indulge the fiuntest hope of success, a 
notice was sent to the editor of one of the eommerdtl 
papers, in the idea that by some providential circum- 
stance it might possibly reach my brother's eye, thoqgh 
we were entirely ignorant in what part of the world he 
m^glit be, even if he were yet alive. During the first 
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&w weeks that followed the publication of this notice, my 
mind was harassed with a thousand vague conjectures, 
for sometimes it occurred to me, that if I were to find him, 
he might be in such circumstances as to make me 
regret I had ever known of his existence; — simk, per- 
haps, in guilt and infamy. But I was not doomed to 
remain much longer in suspense, for in a short time a 
letter was placed in my hand written by my brother^ 
and breathing the most ardent affection. Never again 
can I experience what I felt at that moment, for it was 
a sensation as new as it was overwhelming. 

** He informed me of his prosperous situation, and 
aasmred me, if I was not already provided for, I should 
find an asylum with him. My drooping spirits revived, 
and I indulged in the most delightful anticipations of 
the happiness that was in store for me. The journey 
to New Ikigland, where my brother resided, was too 
arduoos an undertaking for me to attempt in the depth 
of winter, and he was so situated he could not come to 
me. You can readily imagine that the months rolled 
heavily along until the spring was sufficientiy advanced 
fitr us to undertake a sea^voyage with safety. We 
•ailed at an auspicious season, and favourable g^es 
conveyed me to my brother. Now that he is 
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restored to me, my cap does indeed overflow with 



i» 



She subsequently gfave me. some of the particolan 
of her brother's history, which had been equally erentfnl 
with her own. The uncle with whom he resided od 
first leaving his father's house, was in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and having no fiunily, he adopted bis nephew 
as his own son. But by a series of misfortunes he lost 
his whole property, and the poor boy was cast upon the 
world, with no resources but his own talents and 
industry, when he was only ten years of age. But 
the same Being who watched over the sister was not 
unmindful of the brother's welfare; he was merdfhlly 
preserved from those sins into which a young man, 
unrestrained by parental authority, is so apt to &I1; and 
arrived at manhood with an unblemished character,-* 
in profession at least, if not in heart, a disciple of Jesos, 
and by the blessing of Grod on his endeavours, in the 
enjoyment of all the comforts of life. His entire 
ignorance of his sister's fate had caused him a great 
deal of anxiety, but after several unavailing attempts to 
ascertain what had become of her, he had been induced 
to believe she had perished in that city which proved so 
fatal to the rest of his family. 
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The interestiiig Caroline is still an inhabitant of the 

loyely village of L :- in the state of Greorgia, where 

in her own happy little circle, she enjoys perhaps as 
much tme felicity as is often bestowed upon a mortal. 
Having long been accustomed to look up to Grod as the 
source of all her mercies, she delights in teaching her 
children to " trace up every stream of earthly com&rt 
to the foimtain of Eternal Love." She has known 
enough of the sorrows of life to teach her to weep with 
those who weep, as well as to rejoice with those that 
rejoice; so that in her all can find a sympathizing 
fiiend. 

Is any patient and sufiering follower of the Saviour 
tempted almost above what he is able to bear, by doubts 
as to the watchful care of his Heavenly Parent, and his 
alnlity to conduct him in safety through the difficolties 
that encompass him? Let him remember Caroline; for 
again I will assure my readers that this little story is 
no production of the imagination, but a faithful recital 
of the dealings of God with a friendless orphan. 

A. C. 
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DURABILITY QF NATURE— BREVITY 

OF MAN. 



FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTIME. 
BT ME8. B. F. KLUET. 

On in your paths of splendour roll, 

Ye stars that rule immensity! 
Mock, triumph o'er a feeble soul 

That scarce can track your course on high ! 
And you, ye spheres, that wander wide, 
0*erflowing8 of the mighty tide 

Of worlds wherewith heaven's space is firaught- 
Shoot proudly from your mystic bound. 
And spread His chorussed praises round. 

Whose word your glories wrought! 
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Exult, vast Nature! whom to bleaa, 

The hand that metes the seasons due, 
Gives powers unfailing, measureless, 

And years that aye are bom anew! 
Death but revives thy sovereign might—- 
Takes, to restore, life's changefid light 

From all who life exhaust in thee! 
An insect wakened by thy smile, 
I live-^ook — die! and thou the while 

Speed on — ^nor waste a thought on me! 

Old ocean! *neath thy mantling shroud 

Float onward like a foamy sky- 
More stormy than the thunder cloud. 

More brilliant than the heaven on high! 
While empires wake to mighty sway. 
Increase, and sink, and &de away. 

With many a frail and fleeting race^ 
Rear high thy boiling crest, thou deep! 
Say to the storms that o'er thee sweep, 

** Where is the nations* dwelling-place ?'* 

Thou who hast beamed ui^wearied on. 

Since first young day from heaven was bom. 
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Lift up thy splendonra— gorgeoos dawn. 

Or set, to gild another mom! 
Flash wildly back his fires divine. 
Ye snows that on yon summits shine. 

Where like a king the day descends: 
Shine, shine, and mock me with your joy—- 
Ye, that a sunbeam could destroy. 
Shall live, when my existence ends! 

And thou that swell*st with varying tide. 

Like dust clouds on the trampled plain. 
Like billows on the ocean side— 

The torrent strong of living men! 
Heed not the hour that marks my doom— 
0*ersweep, ingulf me in thy foam ! 

I feel how vain my being is : 
What is one human life to thee ? 
A rain.4brop to the immensity 

Of ocean's vast abyss ! 

Ye all in death again are bcnn, 

For ever filling earth and skies: — 

The light wing of the breeze of mom 
Still bids anew the whirlwind rise! 
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A single life by time destroyed 
Abases not, with nnfelt void, 

The wave of being, ever full: 
It fidls not when I sink to rest — 
As misses not the heaving breast 

A breath — still indestructible ! . 

Then heedless o*er my ashes sweep- 
Insect or man from them may rise ! 

My name, that burned fame*s crown to keep, 
Amid the throng unnoticed dies. 

It was ! *t is past ! the vaimt of pride 

Is swallowed in oblivion's tide: 

An age shall blot the boastful line : 

But thou, oh Nature ! striv*st in vain 

To efface one creature of thy reign ! 
I die — ^what reck I ? life was mine ! 

Me God beheld i the eye of truth 

Passed not my fleet existence by: 
Your being in its endless youth 

Its ages had — my instant I ! 
Yet in that passing moment's .&ce 
The infinite of time. and space 
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Were brightly pictured aU for me : 
And in that point have met my view 
The self-same images with you. 

With you in your eternity ! 

Distance mmieasnred and suUime, 

Abyss of mountains and of skies. 
Thy mysteries, all unspent by time. 

Are yet revealed to mortal eyes ! 
Prayers have sped heavenward from my soul. 
More countless than thy waves, that roll 

Oh sea! beneath the tempest's light! 
And you, ye suns of living fire— 
My spirit's gate of high desire 

EEath soared beyond your farthest height! 

Tbe Source of Life, with glorious ray. 
Upon my midnight gloom hath shone; 

And I have murmured forth my lay 
Of joy and love to Him alone ! 

JSjb radiant, doubt-dispelling thought 

With mighty power in mine hath wrought; 
His word divine my heart doth own : 

And I have stood His fiice before. 
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While Nature bade me droop no more— 

««Th7 &te is high— to Him thou 'rt known !'* 

Then let your days mmumbered flow, 

Earth — ^Heaven — ^unquenched in mortal gloom; 
Mountains and seas — and Nature, thou , 

Smile on above my unknown tomb ! 
Blotted from life*s brief volume, let 
Oblivion ev*n my name forget ! 

I grieve not that it passes too ! 
My spirit, bom for loftier scope. 
Sinks in death's slumber with a hope 

Oh ! more enduring far than you ! 

New York, June, 1835. 
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THE RAINBOW OF THE FLOOD. 

BT MRS. MART C. FKLLOWES. 

0*ER a cliff proudly towering, 
To wreathe its bold brow with the clouds of the sky, 

The mother bird cowering, 
Was tempting her eaglet its pinions to try"; 

Her wing was repelling 

The foam-crested wave, 

As the billows were swelling, 
To bury her bed in creation's wide grave. 

The requiem of nature 
Was howled in the storm wind that swept o*er the dead, 

And beauty*s bright feature 
In its blossom of charms, prest a coral wreathed bed :— 

Earth felt het first curse^ 

When at heaven^a fcownm^\sw«.^ 
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The ocean's green hearse 
Bore the lovely and young to the dwellmg of death. 



The lone dove from the mountains 
Had returned to the ark with her emblem of peace ; 

The deep's hoary fi}untains 
Were chained to the shore that the deluge might cease : — 

The vessel was resting 

On Ararat's brow — 

And nature investing 
Its cedar crowned top, with each sight cheering bough. 

From her window of * gopher' 
The yoimg bride of Japhet looks out on the mom, 

As with pure gold of Ophir 
The bright rays of Phcebus the orient adorn ; 

Her dark tresses flowing. 

Perfume the fresh air; 

Her cheek sweetly glowing — 
The rose of the valley might steal its tint^ there. 

The queen of the morning 
Had borrowed a pearl from her love speaking eye. 
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As finr bridal odoniiiig 
She ipangled her robes with the gems of the sky>- 

Proad Sol, as he feeds on 

A diamond so bright, 

Swift urges his steeds on. 
And hastens his chariot to bathe in its light 

With griePs wild emotion, 
Her mother had twined the last token of love. 

And with filial devotion. 
She wept o*er the wreath that affection had wove ; 

In her bosom she cherished 

The love-plighted band, — 

But dear ones had perished. 
And Azza still sighed for affection more bland. 

The tear that had started. 
And shrouded her eyes in affection's pure stream. 

The light rays had parted. 
And seven glowing colours displayed the fair beam. 

She looked and it fiided, 

As joy filled her sight, 

For the tear that had shaded 
Its beauty had dropped, — and it melted to light 
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Bat a seraph had caught it, 
^ he bent his light pinions to gaze on her form, 

And in triumph he brought it 
To deck the low cloud as it smiled on the storm ; — 

Like the radiance of heaven, 

When it beams on the soul 

Of the sinner forgiven, — 
\nd wrath's dying thunders in mercy-tones roll. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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*T is sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends oat of sight— hy faith to muse, 
How grows in Paradise our store. 



KebU. 



That we are ** strangers and pilgrims on the earth," 
was the confession of that crowd of witnesses who nam^ 
through faith and patience, inherit the promises. With 
the Divine assurance for their passport, this band of be* 
lievers made their way, through every variety of trial, 
to that *• city which has foundations whose builder and 
maker is God.* 

There are those who in these latter days have fol* 
lowed closely in the footsteps of that holy flock, and 
among such was Mary Singleton, an aged moomer, 
who with chastened affections sojourned below, while 
her home and her citizenship were in heaven. Her 
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path through this world had been strewed with thorns, 
^nd each tear that moistened it, ** mourned its own dis- 
tinct distress," and she now calmly pursued her earthly 
fluties, with the eye of faith steadily fixed on that eter- 
nal weight of glory — the final reversion of the sanctified 
sufferer. But amidst a wreck of earthly feelings and 
prospects, there still remained one object upon which 
many a hope and fond anticipation rested. An only 
son was spared to Mrs. Singleton — spared through the 
helpless years of infimcy, and the uncertain paths of 
youth — spared firom sickness and sorrow, and, to the 
eye of man, firom sin. He had been devoted to the 
Lord from his cradle, and the mother's prayer was an- 
swered. Herbert grew in grace as he grew in know- 
ledge, and when maturer years confirmed the earliest 
wish of his youth, he dedicated himself^ his talents and 
young affections, to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ 
I cannot describe the emotions of the mother's heart 
when she first beheld her son ministering at God's altar, 
and received the cup of blessing from the hand she had 
first taught to rise in adoration. It was the fulfilment 
of all her hopes — ^the answer to all her prayers — and in 
that one hour of bliss, years of anxiety and bereavement 
were fi>rgotten. She felt that she had a son for eternity as 
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well ai time, and with the aged Simeon she was rei 
to ' depart in peace* 

Her faith was soon put to this last test A prophc 
cough had for some months warned her of the neahi 
of the grave, and soon after the settlement of Herb 
over his small comitry parish, her feeble frame began 
yield, and she was confined to the chamber of sickiM 
Here her patience and pious trust were hourly display 
and here filial affection was called to its last sad ezerd 
The son scarcely left the bedside of his mother — 



day and night 



He watched, anticipating every want, 

And sharing every pang. From a full heart, 

Now audibly, now ailently, he poured 

Inceuant supplications for her life. 

Or happiness in death— and when the hope 

Of her recovery failed, with gratitude 

He saw unshaken to the last her trust 

In His compassion, whom in health she served 

With willing mind." 



The sweet month of May was drawing to a dosi 
that month of hope and promise, of leaves and sonsb 
—that clothes the earth with smiles, but fills many ha 
with tears, by calling the victims of consumption to 
green bosom. It was the evening of the holy Sabbi 



\ 
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The poblic worship of 6od*8 house was over, and Her- 
bert sat beside his sleeping parent 

She was tranquil — ^her pulse beat gently, and her son 
thought her much easier than usual — ^but it was only a 
prelude to the enduring rest upon which she was about 
to enter. A ray of the setting sun shone through the 
natural drapery of the window, and rested on her face. 
She opened her eyes, and cast a languid look of affec- 
tion upon her son. 

" Herbert," she said, ** I feel very faint — I may not 
be able to say much more to you — ^nay, do not," she 
added, laying her hand upon his arm as he hastily rose ; 
** do not go to get any thing for this poor, worthless body, 
but kneel down and let us pray once more together ; — 
ask that my faith may sustain me through the dark val- 
ley — that my Saviour may be with me, and that I may 
rest solely on the arm of His righteousness." 

Herbert knelt — large tears rolled over hb cheeks, 
and nature for one moment would have way. **Lord, 
strengthen me for this hour !" he faintly ejaculated, and 
then the calm voice of supplication arose. In one heart- 
felt petition he besought the Lord to receive the spirit 
of his departing parent ^Let her be thine. Saviour, 
in death, as she has been thine in life— encircle her now 
in the arms of thy redeeming love, and, dcAheA. m ^3ql^ 
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■potless righteousness, may she peacefully enter thy hetr 
venly kingdom !'* 

**AmenI" mormored the dying believer. Herbert 
rose. The ** silver cord** was gently loosed, and the 
sainted spirit had returned to Grod veho gave it 
* * * * » f 

The evening was full of the presence of God, and 
Herbert sought the retirement of its shaded stillness. 
The moon was out in all her composing beauty. A 
silvery haze was over the horizon, through which the 
smaller stars twinkled modestly. 

As the uplifted eye of Herbert rested on the heavens, 
he exclaimed, — ** Yes ! it is always so— the stars of 
divine promise shine through the mists of affliction, 
assuring us that there are worlds of light beyond this 
dark scene.** Nature and the voice of Omnipotence 
whispered peace, and the moumer*8 tearful eye was 
dried, and his tumultuous bosom became ^ calm as the 
brow of Jesus.** 

This was Herbert*s first bereavement. The love of 
fiither, brothers and sisters, he had never shared, for 
they had been sunmioned by death from the fiunily 
circle while he was yet unconscious of his loss. Bat 
his fidth was severely tried when he was called to part 
with Mb mother — hia sufferings patient. Christian mo- 
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ther — the nurse of his infancy, the companion of his 
boyhood, the sympathizing friend and faithful adviser of 
his after years. 

But something told him that it was selfish to mourn 
for such a parent, and by and by reflection upon her 
memory became sweet and soothing, and a resignation 
. full of hope filled his heart He engaged with renewed 
interest in his sacred duties, and his increased &ithful- 
ness and zeal showed that his mother had not died in 
vain. 

Caroline D had been the playmate and early 

firiend of Herbert Singleton. As her mind expanded he 
admired its beauty and richness, and he learned to es- 
teem and love her, as he saw the bright image of her 
Saviour reflected on her heart The life of Caroline 
had been written with a sunbeam-~she had known 
neither care nor sorrow. A sound and vigorous mind — 
a happy home— kind parents, and a refined circle of 
firiends, were among the blessings for which her daily 
ofl^ing of praise arose. In ** all time of her prosperity" 
■he sought the Author of every good and perfect gift. 
In bright, unsorrovTing youth, she laid upon God*s altar 
the noUe sacrifice of an untried heart She did not 
wait until other sources of happineaa weie dived. \i^ 



I 
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and then turn to heaven for the comfort earth denied, 
but she ** came to the cross when her young cheek was 
blooming," and beneath its holy shadow she was pre- 
pared for joy or sorrow. 

When Herbert told her of his long and fond tSkc- 
tion, she answered him with the simplicity and holy 
jfrankness of Rebecca. 

The gfifts of betrothment passed — ^his, a beaatifttl 
copy of the Word of Life — hers, a seal bearing the in- 
scription that should be written on the heart of every 
watchman of Israel : * Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.' 

At the sweet hour of sunset on Sunday evening, a 
brother clergyman united Herbert and Caroline in the 
holy bands of matrimony. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the little church at whose altar he minis- 
tered, and before whose chancel she had first received 
the emblems of a Saviour's love. The young bride was 
surrounded by a circle of affectionate fiiends. The h- 
ther, with a calm voice, committed his child to another's 
care ; and the tear that stole down the mother's cheek 
was caught by a smile of affectionate approbation. Bro- 
thers, sisters and friends, formed a congratulating group, 
and many an inward petition arose for blessings on the 
jDUthfiil pair. 
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Thus they married in the Lord, and, quietly waiting 
ipon Him, they consecrated their affections, tastes and 
ndowments, to high and holy purposes. In pursuing 
he simple round of duty connected with a country pa- 
iah, they neglected not the graces and refinements of 
i&« Luxuriant flowers surrounded their cottage ; and 
he tasteful hand of Caroline was displayed in their 
leautiful arrangement, while literature shed its refining 
ight upon every thing around. After the labours of 
tudy or composition, Herbert sought the society of his 
rentle wife, as a bird returns to its nestlings after a 
dreary flight, and replumes its pinions for more power- 
bl exertion. They conversed, read and walked toge- 
her, and together at 6od*s throne sought strength for 
iiture effort 



" One in their stadies, duties, pleasares pure, 
Guided and guiding each— blessing and blessed. 
Sweet intercourse between congenial minds — 
And sweeter interchange of kindred hearts !" 



Years passed jon, and no shadow had as yet been 
!ait on the pathway, or dimmed the prospects, of our 
roang friends. But in the enjoyment of happiness so 
mdisturbed, they would soon have forgotten that they 
rere pilgrims. In the world we must have tt\\)i\)\B^kKi^ 
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and the followera of Jesiu must all feel the weight of 
the croBs. 

An infant daughter was added to other blessings— t 
lovely grid; like its mother, fair and beautiful in featoie, 
and like the chiselled ivory in form. The little Cuo- 
line was but one week old, when her father received t 
summons to a distant city, on important business con- 
nected with the interests of his Master's kingdom. His 
presence was essentially necessary, and at any other 
time he would not have hesitated a moment about the 
course he ought to pursue. He now felt that he ought 
to go; but as he looked on his infant daughter, and the 
feeble frame of his wife, the yearnings of the husband 
and father almost triumphed over the servant of the 
church. 

He did not inform his wife of the circumstance; 
but, spreading the matter before the Lord, he determined 
to communicate it to her the next morning. With 
the quick eye of affection, Caroline had observed the 
anxious expression upon his countenance, and inquired 
its cause. 

«" Speak, Herbert,** she said,-— «" You think, becanse 
my health is feeble, I must not share your anxieties. 
Recollect that my faith is not enfeebled by this in- 
difpofitioD, bat gio^a atc^sn^t in the hour of bodily 
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weakness/* When she heard the circumBtances, she 
exclaimed — ^My dear hushand, can you for one mo- 
ment hesitate? Go, and may our Master*s blessing 
go with you. Your presence is the solace of my 
lonely hours, the light of my sick room; but I could 
not love you so well, loved I not Jesus and his service 
more. You leave me with every comfort — a quiet 
home — my kind mother constantly with me, and many 
friends near at hand; and, best of all, you leave me 
with our God." 

At the dawn of the next morning Herbert stood 
beside his wife. She was awake, and extended her 
hand to him. ** One duty, my husband, remains to be 
performed, and then we shall be separated for thejirgt 
time. Our little Caroline must be dedicated to her Sa- 
viour in the holy ordinance of baptism. I have fondly 
looked forward to the Sunday morning when I should 
present her at the altar where we pledged ourselves to 
each other, but it is better not to defer it I trust she 
will be spared to us many years ; but it may please her 
Father to call her to himself even before your return, 
and I would have our lamb included now in the fold of 
the great Shepherd." 

The little family assembled. The font of pure water 
was placed beside the bed, and the voice of pia^ei oxon^. 



I 
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The parents renounced for their offiipringr the ^ pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world,'* and the little one 
was received into the ** congregration of Christ's flock.'' 

In a few days Herbert found himself in the midst of 

his clerical brethren at C , and his feelings were 

soon intensely engag^ in the business that had called 
them together. His thoughts often turned homeward, 
but not with anxiety, for he felt that the banner of 
divine love overshadowed the dear inmates of the par- 
sonage, and that all was ** well" with them. 

He had been several days at C -^ when a letter 

from home was handed him, and he perceived with sur- 
prise the well known hand of his wife. Caroline had 
exerted herself to write, that she might with her own 
pen assure him that all were well at home. She ex- 
pressed her deep interest in the important business that 
engaged him, and closed the few lines with a renewed 
assurance of her fond affection, and perfect trust in 
heaven. 

Herbert read these words with gratitude, and with 
increased interest finished the work on which he had 
been sent. 

The next week he turned his face homeward with a 
cheerful heart The journey occupied three whole days, 
bat oo the aftemooiiiof^efQaxtlihe drew near the vine- 
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covered piazza of bis little cottage. As the green lawn 
before it and the white fences that encircled it rose upon 
bis view, he inwardly prayed that he might be prepared 
for any sorrow that the Almighty might have in store 
for him. It was a kind admonition of the blessed spirit, 
and it helped to sustain him in the sad event 

The carriage stopped at the gate, and Herbert de- 
scended with a light step. No voice greeted him, and 
a dread weight fell upon his heart as he looked up and 
perceived that each window shutter was closed. He 
rushed forward, and meeting no one below, hastily 
passed on to the chamber of his wife. At the door, 
the mother of Caroline met him — she threw her arms 
around his neck and burst into tears. 

Herbert was now prepared for the worst ! He enter- 
ed the chamber, and the lifeless forms of his wife and 
child were before him ! 

He sank upon the floor, for a time insensible. 
When consciousness returned, he gave way to one 
long deep paroxysm of grief. 

But in time the Christian triumphed over the man. 
** Father ! thy will — ^thy holy will be done," were his 
first articulate words. The tumultuous heaving of his 
bo0om subsided, as he knelt beside his wife, and poured 
out his Boul before Grod. His compaBaionatA Sa.vioui 
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answered him while he was yet speaking; — a Yoice 
ahnost audible seemed to say — ^'She is not dead, but 
sleepcth ;* and as the rich consoling promises arose m 
his mind, a degree of peace that cannot be described 
stole over his feelings. 

Caroline was apparently well when she wrote to 
him, but the next day there were symptoms of fever 
that were commmiicated to her child before the phy- 
sician was aware of their existence. Her disease 
increased with fearful violence. The brain became 
affected, and of course she was at times insensible. 
Letters were despatched to Mr. Singleton, but they 
could not reach him. The husband and wife were to 
meet no more until the morning of the resurrectioD. 

On the fifth day of her illness Caroline slept for some 
time, and when she awoke her friends perceived that 
reason had returned. She spoke to each of those around 
her, and asked their prayers, — **^ Not,*' she said, ** for 
my recovery, but that the Lord will deal gently with 
me, and enable me to glorify Him in the hour of death. 
Mother," she added, " forgive me all I have ever 
said or done to wound your feelings ; and forgive me 
that I have left so much undone that might have 
added to your happiness — ^forgive me, /or Jesus' take f — 
BOW kiss me, deaxeait motbet — ^nay^ do not weep-4t 
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is the Lord's will, and *we must not even seem to op- 
pose it." 

"Tell Herbert," and she paused,— *• tell Herbert 
that at first I prayed that I might be spared until his 
return — ^but that now, through divine grace, I feel wil- 
ling to go even without seeing him, for Jesus calls, and 
his voice alone is dearer than that of my beloved husband. 
Tell him to remember the seal — ^to keep it beside Mi«" — 
and her trembling hand drew her Bible from beneath 
her pillow — ^ beg Bim to be as faithful to his Saviour 
as he has been to me, and then — we shall meet there^^ 
She turned her mild blue eyes to heaven as she spoke, 
and then they closed for ever ! 

The spirit of the child was reunited to that of the 
motiier in the course of a few hours, and they slept to- 
gether in one long, cold embrace. 

The same kind Christian brother of whom we have 
before spoken, read over the remains of the mother and 
infiuit the sublime service for the burial of the dead. 
Dust was committed to its kindred dust, and the 
stricken mourner returned to his lonely qpttage, where 
every light was now dim but that of the Saviour's 
countenance, which shines with double radiance in 
the season of affliction. 
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His friends urged a change of scene, and the family 
of Caroline affectionately entreated him to make hif 
home with them. At the cottage every thing reminded 
him of his loss, and the recollection of past happiness 
made the present desolation greater. But he gently 
declined their request. He felt that the Lord was now 
especially conversing with him, and that it was his duty 
to toait and listen. 

With heaven-horn hopes and heavenward eyes the 
lonely pilgrim waited the days of his appointed time. 
But though * cast down* he was * not destroyed.* Re- 
ligion, the religion of the Cro88, glittered like a gem 
on his dark-rohed fortunes, and pointed him to fairer 
worlds, where the love that grew here amidst deads 
will he made perfect in a light that knows no shadow, 
and where he and his departed Caroline would again 
have one home, one altar, and one resting place. 

As a Christian minister he felt that he was now 
especially called upon to practice himself that child-like 
submission and patience that he had so often enjoined 
upon others. "Now, Lord, I would be thine alone,** 
Was practically his language, and the scenes of this 
fading life seemed nothing to him, compared with the 
safety of the soul and the realities of eternity. 
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The anguish that the bitter pang of separation at first 
caused, soon soflened into soothing reflection. To see 
Garoline happy had been the fondest wish of his heart, 
and he knew that she was now in the enjoyment of bliss 
that she would not exchange for the sweetest of earthly 
portions, or the dearest of earthly friends. His sweet 
child, too, was folded in the arms of Jesus, before sor- 
row could fade her infant loveliness, or the sad air of 
earth chill her young affections. Their souls were now 
filled with immortal happiness, and with humbled fidth 
he looked forward to the time when he should meet 
them and his sainted mother at the right hand of God. 

Sorrow turned not Herbert fi*om the path of duty. 
His subdued voice soon arose again fi*om its accustomed 
place. * I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because 
thou didst it,* were the chosen words of exposition ; and 
the calm manner and serene countenance of the sufferer, 
showed that, with the Psalmist, his soul had bowed to 
the Lord. Tears fell &st around him, but none fi*om 
his eyes. To vnn souls to Christ was now the first 
and dearest object of his life; and in the holy effort, 
he found, as all have done who have entered upon it, 
that the path of righteousness was the path of peace. 

A. M. O. 
Boston. 

K 
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BAPTISMAL ODE. 
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We take not iToin the M— ting ewe 

Her ncw-boTD care; 
No floral wrestlu of Tuied hoe 

Do wc prepare ; 
No tender doves, no milk-white kine. 

Nor fruitogc rate, 
No fcegrant wood, no ruddy wine, 

Hithci we bear ; 
Not do tlin notoB of Orpheui lyn 

Our steps attend ; 
Nor glances uf sacrificial fire 

To heaven ascend. 
But, in grateful joy, we go 
Where the living waters flow; — 
To Ihc baptlBmal font a babe wo bring. 
And, with ita CT5BUI -Rme, 
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In sacred faith, the infant brow we lave; — 

Father, accept the offering ! 
An untried world before him lies outspread; — 

Pleasure's syren voice will call, 

Sorrow's cloud will on him fall. 
And Passion's tempest gather o'er his head : 

Life's solemn lessons wait him now, 

Ah ! who can hallow them but thou ? 

Nature's sweet ministry of truth 
Will round him be ; 

How wiU his yearning heart, in trusting youth. 
Cling to humanity ! 

Let Nature lift his eye above, 

And piety make holy all his love ! 

Aid him to spurn each soul-destroying thing. 

And rise to Thee on Faith's triumphant wing ; 

Nerve thou his spirit in its strife with sin. 

Unveil the glories of the world within : 

And be his guiding star. 

The orb that led the shepherds from afar. 

Oh ! may those mild, celestial rays — 
Where'er his pilgrim feet shall roam — 

Ever fix his ardent gaze, 
*Till they conduct him to a heavenly home. 
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Our Father, guard the child we dedicate to thee, 
Make him to live, and feel, and think, and be 

As one allied to thine infinity ! 

T. 
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IN OF CLEANTHES TO JUPITER. 



FROM THE GREEK. 



BY REV. HANTON EASTBURN. 



B xvii., 28, St. Paul is described as referring his Atlie- 
iditora to certain of their own Greek poets, for tbe fol- 
declaration : " We are also his of&pring." These precise 
.re to be found in Aratus ; but, inasmuch as the apostle 
ikes mention not of one, but of several authors, and as 
le sentiment, in nearly the same words, occurs in the 
ig hymn, there can be little doubt that this production 
K> in his mind, at the time of his making the above 
on. Cleanthes was a stoic philosopher, the disciple 
lessor of Zeno ; and the circumstance that one of the 
s in this, his beautiful composition, is referred to in 
re, alone gives it a sufficient claim upon the reader's 
;. But the poem, independently of this consideration, is 
serving of attention ; for it is remarkable that, by simply 
iting the name of God for that of Jupiter, a Christian 
dopt it throughout as one of his own songs of praise, 
subject of this hymn, the excellent and learned Dr. 
Ige has thus expressed himself :~" It U beyond com- 
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pariaon the pureit and fineit piece of natural religion, of its 
length, which I know in the whole world of pagan antiquity; | 
and, 80 far aa I can recollect, contains nothing unworthy of a 
Christian, or, I had almost said, of an inspired pen."] 



Chiif of immortals, many-tilled Jove, 
Natare*8 all-powerful source, who govern'st all 
With order due,— eternal monarch, hail ! 
Rightly may every mortal on thy name 
Presume to call ; for we thine ofl&pring are, 
We, who alone, of all that lives and moves 
Upon this lower scene, the gift possess 
Of imitative voice. To thee my song 
Shall therefore rise, and tune its kindling notes 
For ever to thy power. Thy ruling arm. 
This universal system round the earth 
Constant revolving, owns, and willing moves 
Where'er thou lead*st the way. Within the grasp 
Of thy unconquerable hand is held 
Thy minister, the ever-living bolt, 
Fiery, and double-edg'd, whose mighty shock 
Bids nature shudder to her farthest bounds. 
Thus thou, the common principle, dost guide 
Pervading all, and equally difiused 
Through each refulgent orb, the greatest and the least 
ilfonarch aupfeme and «^«i-d\aixv!^ thou! 
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N'ought without thy control, O God, is done, 
On earth, on sea, or through the ethereal heaven ; 
Save when the bad, by Benseless folly driven. 
Rush on their mad career. Thy skilful mind 
Elzcess to fitness brings ; to order turns 
Donfiision ; and the things that disagree. 
Straightway in lovely harmony conjoins. 
For so thy wisdom all things good and bad 
Into one common sjrstem has combined. 
That one eternal principle prevails 
Elqual throughout the whole. From this, the bad. 
Wretched in blind obliquity of soul, 
Are ever found to stray : while riches form 
The glittering object of their keen desires. 
That common law divine they neither see. 
Nor deign to hear, obedient to whose rule 
In virtue's useful paths their steps might tread. 
Bat, far from good their furious course impelled, 
Contentious they are striving ; some for fimie 
Laborious toils endure ; their lives with fraud 
Others in boundless license will disgrace ; 
Wliile some to sloth and sensual pleasures given, 
Ron on their eager way. — But thou, O Jove, 
Source of all gifts, amidst the clouds enthroned. 
And wielding in thine arm the lightning's bolt, 
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From error*B wretched maze thy suhject world 
Be pleas'd to rescue ! scatter from their minds 
These mists and shades, and ^ant that they may know 
That wisdom, by whose strength, with just control 
Thou rul'st this wide-spread universe of things. 
Thus honoured, we that honour shall requite. 
Hymning thy works for ever, as it well 
Becomes the tongue of mortals : — for to men. 
Or gods above, no greater task belongs. 
Than thy extended law with worthy strains to sing I 

New York. 
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THE ROMAN CONVERT. 

BT REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 

CALUSTRIUS TIRO TO C^CILIUS PLINY, HEALTH !* 

Distant as Ephesus is from Rome, your letter, my 
Pliny, assures me oxu hearts are not separated. I am 
even grateful to you for chiding my silence, as I thus 
know my friendship is as necessary to you, as yours to 
me. The duties our beloved Trajan has assigned me 
are indeed onerous; but you wrong me by supposing 
that the most honourable ambition could engross my 
thoughts firom you. Your image has been too long my 
companion easily to banish it, and never did I feel a 
stronger affection for the friend of my boyhood than now. 

* Bee Pliny's Letters, vii. 16. 
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Our love for each other, my Pliny, has stood the 
severest tests. When papils under Qnintilian, yourself 
and Tacitus left me far behind ; yet I rejoiced in a fiune 
which eclipsed my own; and when, in our campaigns 
under CcBsar, my stronger arm won more luxuriant 
laurels, you seemed better pleased than if yourself had 
triumphed. Your villa is as familiar to me as a home, 
while there is not a room in my house without its re* 
membrance of you. I cannot then allow you to think 
that mere business has interrupted my duties to yon, 
nor can I withhold from your confidence the emotions 
which now agfitate, while they delight, my heart 

I had not been long in Ephesus, when it became 
me, as an officer of the empire, to attend the annual 
solemnities of Diana, which are celebrated here with 
such lavish magnificence. I know not how it was, bat 
the frantic cries of the priests, and the confused din 
of the excited multitude, awoke strange thoughts in 
my mind. Retiring from the crowd, I hastened home, 
and flinging myself upon a couch, gave loose to my 
reflections. I remembered our frequent oonversatioiis 
on the subject of these popular rites, and our com- 
mon conclusion that, while such ceremonies are neces- 
sary to impress the vulgar with a sense of superior 
Deity, the more instrueted mind should look beyond 
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them to those mysterious influences of Divine power 
they so dimly represent 

Must we then, I inquired of my soul, always remain 
in this suspense and doubt ? Will the teacher whom 
Socrates longed for, never appear ? Will these intima- 
tioos of higher truth never bless the multitude also? 
Will virtue never resume her empire over the hearts of 
men, and realize the dreams of our poets in the return 
of the happy concord of the golden age ? Or must we 
go down to the shades with no better hope than these 
instinctive aspirations of unaided mind ? Surely, said 
I to myself, the gods who made the philosopher, made 
all men, and must hold in their hands alike the des- 
tinies of the rude and the scholar ; and if there be any 
use in worshipping them, it is to know them to be pro- 
pitious, by proo& more satisfying than the mummeries 
of the augur. 

Turning uneasily upon my couch, I threw down 
upon the floor my favourite volume, ^The Tusculan 
Qoestions of Tully." As I stooped to pick it up, this 
sentence struck my eye with almost oracular Cxce: 
** The mind of man, as derived firom the Divine reason, 
can be compared with nothing less than Deity itself if 
I may so speak. This, then, when improved, and its 
perception so guarded as not to be blinded by etcon^ 
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becomes a perfect understanding ; that is to say, absolute 
reason, which is the very same as virtue; and, if that 
is happy which wants nothing, and is complete and 
perfect in its kind, and this is the peculiar lot of virtoet 
certainly all who are possessed of virtue must be hap- 
py.*** Will not then, I resumed, the Parent mind yet 
reveal himself to his children ? Will he not assist m 
to the virtue he approves, by relieving from its shadows 
the mind which must know in order to practise it? 

The evening had now set in, and as my brow Mi 
feverish from thought, I threw around me my freed- 
man*s cloak, to avoid the recognitions of the multitude, 
and walked forth to enjoy the cooler air. 

Turning away from the crowd, I passed by the ruins 
of that ancient temple which so long attracted the admi- 
ration of the world ; and as the moonlight streamed upon 
crumbling architrave and fallen column, it seemed to me 
as if the goddess herself was mocking the vain worship 
of her votaries. At this moment a low murmuring so- 
lemn sound, like the human voice in continued suppli- 
cation, caught my attention. It came from a port of 
the ruins less dilapidated than the rest; and, moved 
by what I now believe to have been a divine impulse, 

* etc. TuBC Dis. V. 13. 
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I went towards it, and passing under an ivied gateway, 
found myself in an assemblage of perhaps an hundred 
persons. 

The moonlight fiuntly revealed a various group of 
men, and matrons, and youths, kneeling around one 
who seemed to address some god. The language he 
employed called to my mind your description of the 
Christians in Pontus, and convinced me that I was 
among that sect The prayer was soon ended, and the 
votaries arose. One of their number then lighted a 
lamp, which hung from the ceiling; and, as the oil 
caught the flame, they commenced singing this sacred 
hymn to Christ, as God : — 



Light of the immortal Father's glory. 
Joyous, sacred, heavenly, blest, 
Jesas Christ, we bow before Thee, 
As the sunlight leaves the west. 
We give Thee homage, grateful, lowly, 
That the evening light we see — 
Father, Son, and Spirit Holy, 
Holy, holy, holy Three. 



Worthy art Thou, worlds unending. 
Son of God, the Life and Light, 
To receive a praise transcending 
All created worth and might. 
Soon the star now shining o*er us. 
All the earth shall joyful see, 
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And all toDgaei sball swell the cboniB, 
Holy, holy, holy Three.* 

The hymn being ended, a man in mean attire, bot 
of commanding coontenance, read from some parch- 
ments in his hand, a passage which dechired that Jesos 
Christ, the Master of their sect, who was cmcified at 
Jerusalem, under Tiberius, rose from the grave in 
three days; and after having had many conferences 
with his disciples, ascended before their eyes into bea^ 
ven, from whence he afterwards sent them many proo& 
of his friendship. He then closed his book, and com- 
menced an address to the assemblage. He reminded 
them, ** how the world was fiill of injustice and dis- 
quiet; and of the difficulties which the best of men 
found in discovering the way of virtue and peace ; that 
all this misery was the wrath of God upon men for 
departing from his love ; that the Son of God came, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, to restore us to his Father's 
favour, and to open to us a way of life beyond death; 
that he died upon the cross, not because he could not 
escape from his enemies, but that by his death he 

* Basil tells us that the early Greek Christians had a cus- 
lorn ** of giving thanks at the lighting of the evening lamp,** 
derived flrom tlie Jews. The original of the above hymn may 
be ibmid in Usher. Dial, de eymboUs^ p. 35. 
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might obtain immortality for his Mends ; and that he 
returned from death to confirm the truth of the doc- 
trines he had taught; and ascended again up to heaven, 
to show his disciples that they might follow him there, 
to enjoy the presence of God for ever; that all who 
believed he was thus sent of God, and obeyed his pre- 
cepts, were his friends, and shared in this immortality, 
becoming sons of God" 

I cannot describe to you, my Pliny, the effect of 
this man*s words. . He spoke with such a conviction 
of their truth, as to communicate the same to his 
hearers. They affected my soul as by a Divine affla- 
tus. I forgot my philosophy, my contempt of barba- 
rians, and my hatred of the Chrbtians. I felt like the 
mathematician when he had discovered his problem, 
and said to my heart, ** / have found it." This b the 
Teacher for whom the good Socrates longed. Here is 
the virtue he could not define. Here is the immortality 
for which Tully dared scarcely hope. Man is indeed 
the child of the Divine Reason, and may return unto 
the bosom of his Parent This is the religion I need, 
and a religion which must have come from Him who 
made me, for none but He could thus satisfy the yearn- 
ings of my nature. 

The assembly were again kneeling in pia'^ei.^ ^iv^ 
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now I knelt with them. The priest, (if I may call him 
one who offered no victim,) again invoked the name of 
Chrift, prayed that God wonld be propitious to them 
for the sake of Hu Son ; and that He woold send ffii 
influences upon their hearts to teach them the troth, 
strengthen them in virtue, and c<nivince them of im- 
mortality. His prayer was heard — for inmiediatdy I 
felt my soul at peace. I knew by the satis&ction of 
my heart that Grod was propitious to me ; and, as I rose 
from the earth, I arose a ChriHian, 

I was now on the point of disclosing myself when 
a stir was made among the crowd by the entrance of 
several persons. One of them I can never forget He 
was an old man, upon whose frame the years of a 
century had left their traces ; while as snow his white 
beard hung upon his breast, and his long hair upon his 
shoulders ; and, although the lower part of his face wai 
sunken by extreme age, his eye beamed with a fiuielefls 
benevolence, and his brow had scarcely a wrinkle. Too 
had only need to look upon his countenance to know that 
the spirit within was peaceful, and gentle, and composed. 
They told me afterwards, that he was the most loved 
oomponion of Jesus Christ himself, and in sweetness of 
temper the most like his Master. He had suffered much 
fiom penecutioii €cx Bib nKm&^vndwgent a great partof 
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life in banishment upon a desolate island; and when 
clemency of Nerva permitted him to leave his exile, 
bad come to reside at Ephesos, where he had now 
1 several years. His name was John, 
Unable to support himself, he was carried forward 
be arms of his firiends to the little rostrum at the 
of the apartment All rose to greet him — the men 
■muring prayers, and the women kissing his gar- 
its, and even the little children looking up into his 

with affectionate joy, as he whispered in feebleness, 
ELce be unto you.' Having reached the rostrum, he 
mpted to speak, but failing, sunk back in the arms 
is friends, while deep sobs were heard on every 
. Ailer a little, however, he revived; and having 
led himself to be raised up again, he looked around 

a father taking his last &rewell; then stretched 
1 his palsied hands above the group, and, while 
B ran down the furrows, he exclaimed with tremu- 

Yoice, 

« LITTLE CmLDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.' 

He ooiild articulate no more. It was his last ser- 
!• Amidst the weeping of his disciples he was laid 
a a couch, which they had anticipated he would re- 
re, and remained fin: some time in a swoon. 

L 
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The attention of his friends recalled, however, the 
departing soul for a moment ; and he looked aroand 
upon them again with a smile of divine sweetness, and 
his lips moved, though we heard no sound. His eye, 
however, fell full upon me, as the only stranger, and 
with a feeble gesture he beckoned me to him, and 
seemed to read my countenance. ** Father," said Ii 
kneeling at his side, ** I am a Roman, a soldier, and a 
philosopher : I would fain be a Christian." ** Peace be 
to thee, my son," whispered the dying prophet— '^ This 
is the True God and Eternal Life.** 

The mortal spasm now ran through his frame, yet 
his countenance shone with supernatural, lustre, for the 
agony reached not his soul. Once more he spoke, hat 
it was with the energy of strong health. ' Even so, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.* — ^He was asleep in death. 

Pliny, I am a Christian ! I have since read many 
of their sacred writings. They contain the only true 
philosophy, for, as I said before, they satisfy the keart 
If there be a Gtod, which we cannot doubt, he must be 
Love; and to such a God the only homage must be hoe; 
and such love, universal among men, must moke the 
earth an abode of happiness. These are the doctrines 
of Jetnu Chiiail. Y^ imBsion. is but a revelation of the 
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^ve of God, the origiiial mind to his children. The 
precepts he enjoins are love to God and to all men; and 
the immortality he opens to us is a perpetuity of love. 

Here, then, is the virtue which the schools cannot 
discoyer. Here is the Elysium which the instinct of 
Our souls has sought for in vain. Here is the Deity so 
Iqd^ c<mcealed behind the dark veil of our superstitions. 
^fone but a God of love can satisfy the heart, for with 
love alone it can be filled. It is this we seek in friend- 
thip, in marriage, in our children ; yet how insufficient 
ind uncertain are their supplies? These, my Pliny, 
Christianity tells me are but the streams which flow 
rem the Author of nature. The fountain is inez- 
lanstible, and I have found that fountain in the Chris- 
ian*0 God. 

What a change have I made ? 

Would to God, my Pliny, that you had the same 
kith ! I cease not to pray Him who has opened my 
jjes, to Uess my friend. Then would we rejoice toge- 
her in the hope of that happy period when universal 
peace shall prevail in the world, and all men hear and 
sbey the voice of the Eternal Father, saying: 

• LITTLB CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.* 
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SYRACUSE. 



BY WILUS GATLORD CLARK. 

August and queenly spectre of the pest! 
Along thy waters, and withm thy walls. 
There breathes a deep-toned voice, that tells of i 
When thou wert throned in glory and in might- 
Admired and frequented ; when armied hosts 
Trode thy illumined streets, and music filled 
The old Pentapolis. Five cities, then. 
Were thine, in bands of union ; and around. 
Fair lands that teemed with rich fertility, 
Sent incense to the skies. Above, abroad. 
The voice of love and happiness arose. 
Within thy galleries pale statues glowed. 
And Painting beamed in exquisite repose. 
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^duptaous life enkindled every heart — 
Vbe conqueror trode thy ways, and echoing hymns 
)f trimnph Bounded through thy shining halls, 
!iit to receive the victor. There, in state, 
jeaves on his brow, and trophies at his feet, 
rhe great MarceUus wept He saw the wreck 
niat war had scattered round him — and he mourned 
To think that scenes so bright should fade so soon. 

Thou wast a world of marvels, ere the star 
rhat lit the Wise to Bethlehem, gemmed the east, 
ind heralded a Saviour. Ere that mom, 
rhy streets resounded with the hum of men, 
rhe charger's tramplings, and the dang of arms, 
rhou wast a brilliant mystery — and from &r, 
jvathered firom many nations, were thy spoils, 
rhy garlands, and thine honours. Then the dawn 
3f that bright day which gave the world a God 
Do-equal with the Father, followed on, 
4nd shadowed all thy glory. 

And to thee 
One came, in humble guise, upon whose brow 
A. sweet and heavenly peace in beauty shone. 
— Tow'rdfl proud Rome journeying, the saintly Paul 
Exposed within thy gates, and talked of God. 

Oh, had thy thousands then but heard bis ^^ac^ 
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And trode the way he pointed, — ^then with thee 
Thy darkness would have ended, and the chain 
That galled thy haughty dwellers, galled no more. 
What, lacking the warm hope which filled his breast, 
Were all the remnants of thy pride to thee ? 
What the broad waters and the swelling sail. 
And trees that waved in heaven ? What the piles 
For miknown gods upheaved,— -or temples old ? 
What Arethusa's fount, that sheening, welled 
To cheer the rose-lipped nymphs that lingered there? 
—That travel-worn apostle, in his soul. 
Kept a superior scene-nmd could have told 
Of the bright mansions in a better land : 
Of golden streets, where constantly a train 
Of shining ones, strayed, " harping with their harpe,** 
And breathing glorious anthems : of pure streams. 
Through vernal fields meandering ; and of days 
0*er which no night descended. From his lip, 
Thou might*8t have learned, oh Syracuse ! of love 
And friendship, such as this low earth of ours 
Can show nor sigrn nor symbol. 

Danum^s fiiith 
Was weak and wavering, when in contrast shown 
With that which lifls the Christian's soul on high. 
And yields lum dreaxas o^ bsnj7«iit 
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Thou art overthrown, proud city ! and the breath 
Of pestilence along thy broken streets, 
And in thy ruined fanes, sweeps to and fi*o : 
The dwindled numbers of thy citizens. 
With pallid lips and cheeks, and languid eyes. 
Attest thy desolation. On the wave. 
Where Athens* armies rode, there lies a shade. 
That from the past has gathered like a pall. 
A midnight hangs upon thee — ^not alone 
External darkness, but the dim eclipse 
Of moral desolation. Churches rent, 
And crumbling walls are thine, and all the shows 
Of sadness and of ruin. Heaven*s frown 
Is visible around thee. Rise I thou wreck 
Of by-gone might, and call upon thy God : — 
So, haply, though to those within thy bound 
The earth be dark and cheerless, they may see 
A city builded by the Etemal^s hand. 
Whose walls are of salvation ; where nor war 
Nor storm, nor heaving earthquake e'er can roll, 
Or 'the bright day of hope in gloom go down : 
But where a Presence, which is life and light. 
Broods ever like the grandeur of the sun. 
That sails through summer skies of boundless blue. 
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THE PARTING SOUL. 



FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 



BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

Thou goest to drink at that pure spring, my soul, 

Whence gush the splendours of eternal day : 
That ocean, shoreless, fathomless, where roll 

Its waters, ever full, in ceaseless play ! 
The Sim whose glories wait to greet thy sight. 

Measures no more, with brief and shrouded beam, 
A life soon quenched in everlasting night ! 

Like the dull orb whose rays o*er mortals gleam, 
Which swells our present hours of grief or glee 
With moments stolen from futurity ! 
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Forget a world that time will soon efface. 

Forget thy prison-house of guilt and gloom ! 
Thy chainless vision, through unmeasured space, 

Its own horizon finds — ^its houndless home ! 
Lo ! yonder vault o£ deep and glorious blue. 

Whose azure arches, stretching far on high, 
[Use from their seeming bound to shine anew-~ 

Soon their vast sweep along the peopled sky 
Shall seem but, in thy tireless path of light, 
\. grain of sand beneath the condor^s flight ! 

rhou goest to mingle with the beings, dwelling 

In ycmder domes in ether floating fair ; 
iVho swim, or soar, with heavenly rapture swelling. 

Children of glowing flame, or subtle air ! 
Choirs that still chant — ^voices that ever bless — 

Mirrors that with Jehovah*s image shine-— 
livings that veil Him whose smile is happiness ! 

That temple's living dust, whose walls divine, 
tVhose every atom drinks his glorious beam, 
\iid in his presence lifts the adoring hymn ! 

rhee in the depth of life's immortal sea. 
Its waters ever stirred with joy and love. 



I 
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Death soon will plunge— lost in immensity, 
Even as the spark absorbed in sons above, 

Its tide still tending towards eternal daj. 

Bears thee, yet languid, from thy mortal chain. 

Even to the Source of heaven's remotest ray ! 
So billows heaving from the restless main. 

Roll to the shores where bum the day god*s fire 

Their flashing foam, ere yet their swells expire ! 

Rejoice, my soul ! there all thy bitter tears, 

In exile shed, on earth's ungenial breast. 
There aU thy prayers, thy pious hopes and fears. 

Poured from a bosom tender, yet unblest — 
Are treasured ! there the burning sighs of wo. 

There the bright dreams of youth's enchanted morn, 
There dwell the friends so loved, so lost, below :^ 

Who, greeting one to life celestial bom. 
Stretch forth the hand of welcoming joy to thee, 
Teeming with gifts of immortality ! 

Lo ! where around a showery radiance flings 
Their presence floating on the midnight gloom ; 

Hear'st thou the rashing of those mighty wings 
That heavenward soon shall bear thee to thy home ! 
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Soon, moTmting on thy path from star to star, 
Thy towering flight new splendours shall enfold. 

Caught from the gates of Paradise afar: 
Thus vapours, from the ocean upward rolled. 

As nearer to those realms of light they rise. 

Shine with the glories borrowed from the skies ! 

Yet one more hour of suffering marked by Time-— 

Yet one sad farewell to this dark abode I 
Then may'st thou sink to sleep, in hope sublime, 

To waken in the bosom of thy God ! 
So, trusting ever in his starry guide. 

The weary pilot bends the obedient sail, 
And lulled to rest upon the dangerous tide. 

Dreams of the land that greets the speeding gale ! 
And wakes to gaze on many a verdant field. 
More glorious than his visions had revealed ! 

New York. 
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DREAMS. 

Of all the operations of the human mind, there is none 
perhaps so interesting, and at the same time so myste* 
rious, as that of dreaming. It seems to have defied 
the combined powers of metaphysicians and phyno* 
logists, fully and satisfactorily to account for its varied 
phenomena. As far as we can discover, it acts under 
the influence of no settled laws— >now strongly mani- 
festing the power of prior association ; and now ezbi* 
biting a train of images and events, entirely novel to 
the waking being. At one time, like the cabalistic 
word of an enchanter, it opens the treasure-house of the 
mind, and brings to light stores of wealth unknown to 
its possessor; transforming, during the dark and witch- 
ing hour, the clown into the orator, philosopher, or poet; 
at another, it presents but the shreds and patches of 
memory and thought oddly and ludicrously blended; 
metamorphonng the learned disquisiticms of a sage into 
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the buffoonery of a madcap. Its results are now so 
wild, incoherent, and fantastical, that the confused and 
bewildered spirit seems conscious and distressed that 
it has lost the power of controlling its own vagrrant fan- 
cies; and again they are so connected, beautiful, and 
elevating, — ^the forms presented before it are so visible 
and tangible, that the soul is cheated into the belief that 
it is in a world of realities, instead of shadows. 

We might almost imagine (so wondrous are the ex- 
hibitions of this faculty) that the subtle spirit, escaped 
from its prison, and invested with the powers which 
shall belong to it after death has set its seal upon the 
body, finding itself unimpeded by-duration or extension, 
removes with fiusility firom scene to scene, and firom 
world to world, and holds communion with the beings 
which people Eternity as Well as Time. Withdraw- 
ing itself from this theatre, where moral evil has laid 
its withering and contaminating touch, it seems to dilate 
in a purer atmosphere, and among scenes mor6 beautiful 
than earth possesses, or than the waking imagination 
has ever pictured. It floats in the regions of illimita- 
ble space, and drinks in delight and admiration from 
the wonders which every where surround it The pla- 
nets, which appeared but as shining specks viewed 
through its bodily organs, move on before the diaen- 
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cambered vision, in their immensity, maj[nifioence, and 
life; self-flustained and self-balanced, and prodaiming 
the infinite power and 'skill of the great Architect, 
whose *• hand made all these things.* 

Come with me, and I will show you some of these 
happy dreamers. Here is a fidr and yoathfnl girl, ft 
poetess and a Christian. The book has fallen firom her 
hand — ^her slumbers are so soft you cannot hear her 
breathing — and, but for the blush upon her cheek, and 
the deeper colour of her balmy lips, you might suppose 
that sleep had fiistened on her, which could be broken 
only by the voice of the Omnipotent and Eternal We 
gaze upon her — ^but so potent is the speU which encir- 
cles her, that she knows it not You may even touch 
her, but she does not feel it Can the soul be here— the 
busy, wakeful soul ? It is away upon its joumeyings. 
In the little time that we have been gazing at her, she 
has passed the mighty ocean, lingered about the ruins 
of the Eternal City, and is now upon the Alps, **the 
palaces of nature,'* wandering amid the icy ruins of 
mighty obelisks and temples, which were formed by 
the Almighlj when he first brought the snow out of 
his treasure-house. The colours of the rainbow are 
reflected firom the chrystalline and dazzling surface ;^ 
the sunbeams T&diate and tremble fixim every shining 
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point It Beenifl a city of diamond palaces, brilliant 
and indestructible, — and hersqlf a solitary witness of 
its gorgeous and cold magnificence. But stay — she has 
gone still fiurther beyond the reach of mortal research, 
and is now beholding, with pure and holy delight, a 
new creation, issuing from the hand of the Omnipotent 
Words cannot express the beauty of the process — but 
the spirit feels it, sees it, — and it is for ever locked 
up in its inner chambers, an incommunicable treasure. 
The poverty of language, like the seal of the seven 
thunders of the Apocalypse, forbids its utterance. 

Does the body take cognizance of none of these 
wonders? No! it is in deep repose— the eye has re- 
tired behind the fallen lid — ^no ray can penetrate the 
impervious curtain. When active and vigilant, the 
spirit cannot see without this little curious telescope; 
but now, objects become ocular and tangible, indepen- 
dent of its aid. Mysterious and magic faculty ! We 
may close our eyes and task our imaginations to the 
utmost, and we cannot, by any effort, convince our- 
selves that its operations are realities. They are mere 
spectres passing through the mind, like sunlight and 
clouds over the mountain, leaving impressions of bright- 
ness and shade, that are beautiful, indeed, but tran- 
sient as thej are beautiful. But in dieaxnEt ^V^scl 
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the spell is on us, no chain of reasoming can conTince 
us that we do not see and feeL We have the deai one 
here ; we hold him to our heart ; we see his form ; we 
hear his speech ; his warm hreath mingles with oun; 
his pulse gently throhs beneath our pressure. Is there 
not something in the laws of sympathy, yet unexplored, 
which might solve this interesting problem ? How know 
we that there are not mysterious links which bind to* 
gether the whole community of unseen spirits ; and in 
the silent hours, when the body has descended from its 
watch-tower and sleeps, the unfettered soul may be 
awakened to a more active, pervading, and intense ex- 
istence, and the electric chain of sympathy 



" Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 
In body ahd in soul can bind/* 



be contracted to a more intimate communion? How 
know we, that among the spirits whom, we are told, 
minister to the good, and guard his defenceless mo* 
ments, are not nimibered those whom he has loved, and 
mourns as lost, — but who, in the plenitude of God*s 
mercy, may be permitted to linger round him, and 
become manifest in that mysterious hour, when the 
spirit only wakes 1 
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Behold the closed eyes and passive limbs of yon- 

* sorrowing and infirm old man. Years have passed 

3r him since he committed earth to its kindred earth, 

the form of his loveliest and last The noble boy 

J like the rainbow to his sight, brighter for the clouds 

it had preceded it ; — ^but he faded away, and the be- 

ived fiither was left childless, and his days joyless. 

benevolent Grod, however, has given night to renovate 

r weary bodies ; and to suspend our sorrows in the 

ithing fbrgetfulness of sleep. Not only so— he has 

idly furnished the chambers of our spirits with all 

i sweet imagery of its happiest hours and hoUest 

ections: and dreams mercifully restore to the old 

in the son of his buried hopes. My hand encloses 

irs — but not more certainly do you feel the pressure 

in yon dreamer feels that the moist palm of his httle 

3 is warm in his ; he sees him by his side ; he listens 

th delight to the sweet prattle which he had thought 

ever hushed — truth and fiction have changed places — 

I to him living, breathing reality — ^the grave has given 

its dead. By what process, or what agent, he knows 

;,— but its former tenant is within the circle of his em- 

ice : and death and the grave, with its dread panoply, 

I now become the scenery of a dream. Happy, happy 

uioD .' dream on — nor wake to taste the biUernssA o!^ 
M 
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a second bereavement, by finding your heart and your 
hearth still desolate. 

Come now with mei and I will show yoa a soene 
from which we should derive instructicm. It is the 
chamber of sickness; — its inhabitant a young and 
widowed mother. She has been early disciplined in 
the school of suffering— -but it is finished, and the 
angel of death has already received the commiasioa 
to close up the avenues which let in sin, and sorrow, 
and temptation, to the gentle spirit She is aware that 
she is about to be summoned to render up her steward* 
ship ; — ^but the prevailing desire of her soul has been 
to be found fidthfiil ; and, though her account is full of 
errors and omissions, through ignorance and infirmity, 
she trusts that it may be presented faultless in Christ 
Jesus, who has, in unspeakable love, condescended to 
bear the punishment of our sins, and to bestow upon 
us the reward of his righteousness. One only care lies 
heavy on her heart She leaves a daughter — ^the sole 
memento of her young and happy love. She has 
watched over her with the anxious afiection of a mo- 
ther, and the fidelity of a Christian. She has directed 
her to God, as the source and centre of all love, and 
purity, and happiness. '* She has done what she could;" 
and should in &Uh comnaV. Yist Va13^x!v^\»^ \saA «dd^ 



I 
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'Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive.' But she is not quite perfected ; and the record- 
ing angel will drop a tear over this remaining weak- 
ness of her human nature. 

Approach, and observe her slumbers. What holy 
repose rests upon her still youthful features. 'Surely 
God is in this place. Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints!* Although the body is held 
powerless, as if already in the g^rasp of the great de- 
stroyer, the spirit is still vigorous, — still exercising, 
with perhaps augmented energy, the wondrous pre- 
rogative of sleep. It has anticipated the slow events 
of time, has passed over its intervening ages, and is 
even now in the midst of those dread convulsions, with 
which 'the sea shall give up its dead, and death and 
hell shall give up the dead which are in them — when the 
heavens shall be wrapped together as a scroll, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat.* The graves are 
sending forth their myriads of inhabitants, and she sees 
them ascending around her. She is awaiting her own 
rommons in faith and patience. She has yet to pass 
through the ordeal of death — but she shrinks not The 
hand of her darling, the child of her prayers and her 
teaching, is fast locked in her*s. She has not to leave 
it hehmd her, expoeed to the snares of a {a\Be YveOiXV.^ 
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the temptations of the arch-deceiver, and the blin^h- 
ments of a seductive WOTld. Her trust is in her Sa^ 
viour, for herself and her treasured one. « * • 
** » » » « «t 

It is accomplished. She has triumphed over deatii, 
and the towers of the New Jerusalem are risingr g]o> 
riously round her. ** Ah ! it is but a dream ! — ^bnt no, 
it cannot be. My daughter, do you not see them? 
Behold them garnished with all manner of precious 
stones — ^the gates of pearl — ^the streets of gold! Be- 
hold, my daughter, the new heavens and the new earth! 
And Grod himself shall be with us, and be our God^ 
and God shall wipe away all our tears, and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying !** 

Blessed faculty ! which can yield us such happiness, 
even though it be transient Surely it is bestowed in 
benevolence, and for some wise end. 

We let our dreams pass from us as idle visiters, not 
worth detaining ; but may we not, by receiving them 
for admonition and instruction, make them salutary 
and improving? What is the past— and what the 
future— memory and hope— but dreams, far less vivid 
and distinct, than the images which visit our nightly 
slumbers? And yet memory and hope are faculties 
given 118 as bBndmBidB, V? ''viVAS^ "v^ %^<ck^ ^sollLvate 
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and improve the never-dying spirit In the early ages 
of the world, God in this way manifested himself to his 
pious £>llower8, and declared to them things to come ; 
and even so late as the days of the apostles, they were 
received in the way of warning and instruction from 
the Most High. They were regarded by the ancients 
generally, as supernatural ; and were held in great vene- 
ration by the Greeks and Romans. But whether we 
incline to the &ncifiil theories of Plato and some others, 
that they are caused by the agency of disembodied 
spirits, influencing the mind in sleep, and that the soul, 
during the torpor of the physical faculties, takes a freer 
and wider range; or bring them down to the more 
prosaic and philosophical speculations of the present 
day, the subject is both fascinating and important 
enough to require serious consideration. 

To those who believe there is a ** needs be'* for 
every thing, and that some wise and gracious purpose 
is enfolded in every ordinance of God, it is needless to 
suggest, that so many hours as are required to refresh 
and invigorate our exhausted bodies, are not designed 
by the ever active Deity, either to become a non-entity, 
or to be wasted and rendered futile by the untiring 
spiriL The Christian, by attending closely to the ope- 
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rations of his own mind, either waking or sleeping, 
may extract something salutary and profitable— and 
we may make them, as we ought to do the works of 
creation, the daily providence of God, and the sacred 
Scriptures * profitable for doctrine, for reproof fir 
correction, for iostruction in righteousness.* 

** Dreams are like feathers,'* says one, ^ which 
serve to show the winds of our passions.** If so, we 
may consider them as the portraiture of our hearts, 
drawn by the unerring hand of Omniscience ; and if 
thoy admit us into scenes of wickedness, and we com- 
mit malignant and unholy acts, and indulge Hcentious 
and revengefiil tempers, we have reason to fear that 
such are not incompatible with our most secret and un- 
tried propensities, which only await temptation to be 
called into life and action. 

Let us then use them for purposes of self-examina- 
tion — ^to point us to what we are — ^to reveal the work- 
ings of envy, malice, and uncharitableness; and to dis- 
cover and expel the existence of incipient crime. Let 
them be as the watchman who guards the citadel, to 
sound the alarm when an enemy approaches ^— or, in 
their more beautiful and attractive forms, when tiliey 
come to us bringing back the semblance, and restoring 
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the tones we have loved and lost; as messengers of 
mercy to tell us of the goodness of God, and lead our 
thoughts and aspirations to that world, where *no 
enemy may enter, and no friend depart' 

P. H. E. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 



BY J. K. MITCHELL. 

On couch of pain, the mother blest 
Her last of earthly joys; 
They fill alone her wo-wom breast; 
" Oh ! Gk)d, protect my boys !" 

They clung to her, when all beside 
Had left her broken heart; 
Her clouded eye flash'd yet with pride :— 
Earth will not aU depart 

" William, my son, when in the wild. 
Keep near your mother's home, 
And watch your brothers well, my child; 
They lo^e mth you. to roam." 



^^ 



•I' 
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^ Yes, mother, bat you Ve oflen said 
God's children should not fear — 
He loves to guard the orphan's head : 
Come, let me dry that tear ! 

In forest, or in shed, alike. 

He '11 keep his promise noio. 

As when he made young David strike 

Gath's giant-boaster's brow. 

And I will not forget that tale, 
Which my dear father told ; 
My courage, mother, cannot fail : 
That memory makes me bold." 

He little dreamt, poor boy, how near 
His hour of trial drew ; 
But love and faith surmounted fear, — 
The fiunish'd wolf he slew. 

No glittering prize to nerve his arm. 
No wreath to deck his crest ; — 
Enonglv— to keep the boys from harm. 
And soothe a mother's breast 
Pheluxklfhia. 
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THE WITNESSES. 



We are compassed about with to great a cloud of witneasei, 
let ui lay aside every weight— looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of oar fUth. 

Hehrews^ zii. 1. ^ 



Sfikits of my lost friends, — ^whoee care, 
Around me in the viewless air. 
With heavenly influence, now I feel 
Gently across my senses steal — 
An undefined, resistless spell, 
Bringrs back to me those loved so welL 
I feel their breath upon my cheek; 
I seem to hear their voices speak 
Seraphic sounds, more sweetly dear 
Than when on earth they met my e^^. 
The pathway, trodden by their feet, 
With thfiio, mif v^VUWmd aenses greet : 
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The very trees have found a tone 

Which breathes and speaks of them alone : 

And from their happy home above 

They fix on me their looks of love. 

Grave ! where, oh where 's thy boasted skill — 

The undying part is with me still! 

Spirits of my lost friends ! ye keep 
Your vigils round me while I sleep, 
And wiping off the sorrowing tears. 
Bring back the scenes of other years. 
With Friendship's smiles, and Love's caress, 
And all that once had power to bless. 
Bright are the joys your spells create. 
Pure as your holy, happy state. 
Oh ! Music's charm is weak, is faint, 
To that which Fancy's skill can paint 
Upon the heart, whose dreams difiuse 
Joys, which it well nigh broke, to lose. 
We see, we hear, we feel again» 
Those dear ones sought so oft in vain; 
We breathe, we live in scenes of joy 
Which envious death can ne'er destroy. 
Oh ruthless grave ! have then thy will — 
The nobler part is with us still. 
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Spirits of my lost hoora ! thon^ oft 
Ye chain me with your witcheries soft, 
In bowers where I have loved to dwdl, 
Yet various are the tales ye tell ! 
My heart, alas ! with treacherous zeal 
Would show the rose, the thorn conceal: 
But conscience views the &tal cheat. 
And summons from their dark retreat, 
The threatening shades of hours destroyed, 
Or worse, in ruthless deeds employed. 
She tells of those of rainbow hue. 
By folly made as transient too ; — 
Of those which might have breathed alone, 
Notes full of Music's sweetest tone. 
But by unhallow'd passions stirrM, 
Discordant sounds alone were heard. 
Then take these hours, thou boasting grave — 
Let such for ever be thy slave. 

Spirit ! who made both friends and hours. 
To Thee would I devote my powers: 
Into Thy hands my friends resign. 
For Thou art mine, and mine are Thine. 
Thine, by creation's mystic skill 
Which formed, uid doth, sostain me still : 
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Thine, by the more endearmg love, 
Which sent a Saviour from above, 
Our souls to save, our lives to bless 
With hopes of untold happiness ! 
And when the earth shall flee away, 
And night be turned to endless day. 
Thou, grave, a victor then no more. 
Thy ransom'd prisoners shalt restore ! 
When, rising to the world unknown. 
Each spirit shall embrace his own. 
And friend with friend commingling ever, 
Exult in light and joy for ever. 

P. H. E. 
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THE JOY OF ANGELS. 



BT REV. GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 

There's joy before the fiice of God, 
While from the eternal throne, 
Unwonted rapture streams abroad, — 
And o'er all heaven hath shone. 

The seraphim to cherubim 
With glad responses call. 
And loud rejoice with harp and hymn, 
Angels, archangels, alL 

And loftily the choral strain 
Swells through the skies around; 
* A soul once dead now lives again — 
A flumei VmI ib {oxmd.* 



<s 
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Not such their joy, when o'er the birth 
Of glorious worlds they sung ; 
Or when the Almighty rolled the earth, 
The tuneful spheres among. 

Not thus they hailed the starry sign. 
When Bethlehem's lowly king, 
Did round his majesty divine, 
Man's humbler nature fling. 

Before Jehovah's burning breath, 
Those orbs shall pass away : — 
And Jesus stooped to shame and death, 
When he assumed our clay. 

But while eternity shall roll 
Its ceaseless years for aye. 
Shall shine that new created soul 
With ever waxing ray. 

And, Jesus, to his blood-bought throne. 
Shall Uft his chosen high. 
Radiant in glory aU his own. 
The jewels of the sky. 
Philadilphia. 
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THE PROSELYTE. 



Reader, have you ever penetrated so far into our west* 
em world as to cross Lake Elrie, that beautiiiil sheet of 
water, so like our own life, subject to continual changes 
of storm and sunshine ? Have you ever ascended Detroit 
river, and fimcied you were playing thread-the-neecDe, 
as your vessel wound its way among the verdant islands 
which are scattered thickly on its sur&ce? Have yon 
passed over the placid waters of the river St Clair, as 
she lay sleeping between her sunny . banks, reflecting 
on her tranquil bosom the light dear heavens, and the 
glittering stars above her ? And then have you found 
yourself on the broad bosom of Lake Huron, witnessed 
the magnificence of a storm in Thunder Bay, and been 
tossed about on the tempestuous billows of Saginan, 
till, enveloped in all the horrors of sea-sickness, yoa 
have wished yoai«eA£ once tcloi^ ia your own carpeted 



L 
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iwiDg-room in Broadway or Chestnut street? Bat, 
ter passing two or three days in the midst of these 
[series, have you gone on deck and seen the beautiful 
and of Michilimackinac, as she rises majestically from 
3 clear green waters around her, like a fairy queen 

her emerald throne, while the smaller islands in 
i distance, like nymphs and naiads, seem to do her 
oiage? If you have not, I cannot attempt to de- 
ibe it, but I may venture to assert that there are 
7 scenes in nature which are equal to the view from 
rt Holmes, the remains of the ancient British fortress 

the summit of the island. Opposite is a bold pro* 
mtory, called old Mackinaw, where the Americans 
}re garrisoned in the French and Indian war. To 
3 west, the eye follows the straits until it rests on 
3 blufis at the northern extremity of Lake Michigan, 

is lost in its transparent waters; while all around 
«tches the vast expanse, with here and there an 
and, looking pure and peaceful as if the impress of 
1 had never been laid upon it As I have gazed 
on this scene of enchantment, my mind has been 
WBjB led ^ from nature up to nature's God,** and I 

not wonder that when He framed this beautiful 
rth, and *laid the comer-stcme thereof, the knoming 
N 
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ftan sang together, and all the sons of God 
fiwr joy.' 

Would that the moral character of the inhabituitB 
was equal to the natural features of the landscape ! Bat 
even in this second Paradise, the prince of the power of 
the air has set hb seal, and the deadly contagion of sin 
has been spread over scenes which the Grod of natore 
has made so lovely. The foot of the white man has 
been here ; and sin and degradation have followed in 
his path. In his traffic with the Indian, the laws of 
God and man alike seem disregarded, to gratify his 
licentiousness and love of gain. 

Pierre La Roche was a native of France, and eda* 
cated in the lap of luxury and refinement; but adTene 
fortunes drove him from his friends and country; and 
he sought an asylum in America. Hearing of the 
immense profits to be derived from the fiir trade, he 
procured a crew of Frenchmen, and in a bark canoe 
penetrated as far as the Big Turtle, (the English name 
fi>r Michilimackinac) where he determined to fix his 
residence. He had been reared too delicately at once 
to fall into the habits of his fellow traders; but timet 
which assimilates us all to the manners and customs of 
those with whom we associate, soon led him to look 
without disgUBib u^u ^he\x i^Tactices. A. pretty girl of 
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be Chippewa tribe became his wife. It was her de- 
ght to work his moccasins, to prepare his food, and 
hant in the ears of his infant children, the low, but 
.ot unmusical, songs of her nation. Upon his youngest 
om, Adele, were lavished the pride and joy of the 
ather's heart; and although sometimes as he gazed 
ipon her youthful beauty, the wish might arise that 
the were not tinctured by the blood of the savage, yet, 
jy her infantine caresses, the soft accent» of her sweet 
roice, and a thousand nameless endearments, she en- 
twined herself around every fibre of his generous and 
Eiffectionate heart He determined that her mind should 
Qot remain unimproved ; and accordingly devoted much 
of his own time to its cultivation, which amply repaid 
him by its daily and rich development ' Himself a 
Btrong adherent of the Romish church, the mother of 
his child became one of its disciples alsp: and the 
young Adele, during his frequent necessary absence 
from home, was placed at the neighbouring school at 
L*Abre Crochet that she might be educated in the faith 
of her fathers. 

Whenever La Roche returned from a trading expe- 
dition, his darling was always sent for: "For," he 
would say, ** without her my home is desolate; she 
is the flower of my flock; the summer and a\m&\^^ 
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of my eziflteiice/* Gladly were these seasoDB baiikBd 
hy his child, whose gay and buoyant S]pirit was gaM 
by the strict and untiring control of her vigilant pritfiB 
■nd solemn teachers. Like the untamed but fettered 
fiiwn, she longed to roam, free and unrestrained, over 
the hills, and among the trees, of her native and lovdy 
island. During these yisits, her time was mostly occqp 
pied in riding, walking, or sailing ; usually accomptnied 
by her fiither, or one '^f her brothers. Every nook and 
oomer of the island was as fiuniliar to her eye as tfae 
apartments in her &ther*s house ; and she knew every 
tree and every stone as well as the aoes which her priest 
repeated at vespers. 

One day as she wandered along, gathering berries 
and wild flowers, whiclrare here luxuriantly scattered; 
singing as she went, like a glad bird freed from a Ion; 
imprisonment, her progress was suddenly arrested by 
a young girl about her own age, sitting in a reclining 
posture, her head leaning upon a tree. Her small cot- 
tage-hat was thrown aside, displaying a &ce extremely 
pale, and her whole appearance betokened fatigue and 
listlessness. " Oh ! I am glad at last to see a human 
being,** said the stranger; "I began to think I most 
remain here all night, alone and comfortless.** ** Yod 
seem weary, yoanf^ \^<3l3 \ caxi I be of any service to 
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foaV* said Adele, who could speak tolerably good 
English. "I am weary, indeed, and have lost my 
wwLj, If you will direct me to the fort I can soon find 
ny home.** ** You must be a stranger on the iriand, 
o lose your way so easily. I will gladly go with you, 
rat not until you have eaten some of my berries, and 
■eated awhile :** and she offered her some strawberries. 
( Take these flowers,** she added ; ** their rich fragrance 
idn refresh you. I wonder if you can tell me, (for I 
im sure you know,) the language of the flowers ?*-What 
ihall I give to my lover who is dear to me— and what 
io the one I despise ? What one tells of jealousy, and 
ivhat of unrequited love ? Here is this pole, beautifiil 
due flower — let me bind it in a wreath for your lovely 
[brehead, and as you inhale its perfume, it shall speak 
to your heart, and say * Forget me not.* But I trou- 
sle you with my nonsense. Lay your head upon my 
txMom and rest yourself:** and as she said this, she seat- 
ed herself by the invalid, and putting her arm around 
ler, drew her closely to her breast; and the fair creft. 
are sighed as she looked up at Adele. ** I fear there's 
10 rest for me on this side of those heavenly mansions, 
whither I am fiist hastening." The young Chippewa 
loarcely comprehended her. She looked at her again 
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and agsdn before she replied : ** You are young to talk 
in this way. My priest tells me to be gay; to laugh 
and sing now, and he will pray for me to the Tv^ 
and she is so benevolent, she will readily forgive my 
little faults.*' 

** But I am not too young to die. If I should trust 
to others to pray for me, and it should please God to 
take me out of the world, what would become of my 
•ouir 

" Your soul ! why the priest would say masses for 
it, to be sure. But don*t let us talk so gloomily, it will 
soon be dark, and I am sure your delicate frame is not 
able to endure our chilly evenings." Saying this, she 
replaced the bonnet of her new acquaintance, and they 
commenced their return to the village. 

I will not attempt to describe these young crea- 
tures— descriptions are now-a-days so trite. Suffice it 
to say, they were both beautiful,- and both entirely dif- 
ferent To the fiistidious, Adele might have been ctm- 
sidered a thought too dark ; but by the bright flashing 
of her eye, and the smile that played around her. beau- 
tiful lip, one might have imagined her the favourite 
Hourly in Mahomet's paradise. Emily, on the con- 
trary, looked too fragile for this earth : as if corruption 
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had put on incorruptiaii, and she were ahreadj assuni- 
kited in form, as well as spirit, to those pore intelli- 
gences, who 



** day and night, 
Circle the throne rejoicing." 



The one was conformed and devoted to this world, of 
which she seemed designed to be a bright ornament. 
The other, while in the world, lived above it, and ap- 
peared as if commissioned from a. purer and higher 
home, on some errand of love and mercy to an inha- 
bitant of our fallen planet 

In the course of their walk, each learned the other's 
history. Emily, that the father of Adele was a French- 
man, and her mother a Chippewa ; and Adele had dis- 
covered that her new f^iejidiiad been brought to Macki- 
naw by her parents, in pursuit of health, heaven*s richest 
earthly boon. She would not leave the invalid until they 
reached the door of her lodgings ; and at porting pro- 
mised to call and see her every day, and accompany her 
in her rambles over the island. 

Emily Blair had been educated in the Protestant 
fiuth; and the godly 6ounsel instilled into her young 
mind by a pious mother, had grown with her growth^ 
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and ftrengrthened with her strength. At the time in 
which she became acquaintod with Adele, she was a 
meek and lowly follower of Him who went aboat doiof 
good ; and she made it the study of her life to foUow 
His blessed example* From the first moment of thdr 
meeting, she became interested in Adele ; and when she 
found how erroneous were her views on the most inu 
portant of all subjects, she resolVed to endeavour to point 
oat to her what she considere dnecessary to salvation. 

Adele was faithful to her engagement ; and during 
their rambles they had frequent and long discussioDS 
on the subject of their respective fiiiths, each one ad- 
hering to her own as the right 

One day the young Catholic came in great haste, 
being much later than usual. ** I hope I have not de- 
tained you long, Miss Blair; but after mass I had to go 
to confession. I havn*t been for a long time, and I 
aasore you I had a great deal to acknowledge.'* 

** It must have been a black catalogue, indeed ! Pray 
tell me what you said to your priest** 

**Oh! I told him a great many things: among 

others, that sometimes I have improper thoughts about 

peofde, occasionally say things I ought not to; and do 

not always count my beads: sometimes, because I am 

in too great a )raxry^ vod cnse in « while I forget it; 
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and, (forgive me, my friend,) I acknowledged some of 
my conversations with you; but I was not simide 
enough to tell him all, for if I had, I should never be 
Ulowed to see you again; and I am sure I should soon 
die if that were denied.** 

** Why ? Are your friends afraid you will become a 
Protestant?** 

** Yes ;** and a blush mantled the cheek of the beauti- 
ful girl as she spoke ; " you cannot imagine how many 
lectures I get upon heresy from my priest, and how often 
my fiither says, prenex garde" 

** Why, surely they cannot be afraid of such weak 
arguments as I should adduce, although God knows 
how earnestly I wish you were a true believer.*' 

** Perhaps not, but they know how devotedly I love 
you, and that I would a thousand times rather confess 
to you, than to Father Bernard, or the Virgin.*' 

Emily was soon ready, and they ascended the hill 
in the rear of the village. Their subject of conversa- 
tion was invariably religion, and thb day it turned upon 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, which was warmly 
advocated by the. young Romanist. After her argu- 
ments in its favour had been refuted, until she was 
alinoet vexed, she said, ** Well, perhaps you can talk 
better than I do, but Father Bernard saya Wy and I 
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have no right to disbelieve it. I think we had \ 
■ay no more about it*' 

^ Only listen to reason, Adele. How could tl 
viour declare it to be His real body and blood, 
He was at the time living and breathing at the 
with hb disciples ?" 

** Oh ! it was a miracle, and miracles so mud 
wonderful have been performed, that this seems 
trifle." 

^ But this bears absurdity on the very fao 
and th^t cannot be said of His other miracles, 
what do you understand by the verse which 
diately follows: * Verily I say unto you, I iv 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, unf 
day when I drink it new with you, in my F 
kiiigdom r " 

** Is there such a verse ?" 

** Certainly ; at least there is in our Bible, w 
a correct translation ; and if you will accept a < 
will gladly part with mine." 

"But my father. Miss Blair — and my priest 
she hung her head, as if in very shame, at the t 
that they could he displeased by such an act 

** Surely, Adde, if your religion is pure and 
Med, they cannot object to your examining for y* 
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[f it may not. be searched by human intellect, how will 
t endure the scrutiny of Him who is * of purer eyes 
Jian to behold iniquity V God has given to you com- 
irehensive powers, as well as to your priests. Read, ex- 
unine for yourself: seek the truth, and the truth shall 
nake you free; and, believe me, my sweet girl, you 
i^ill be free indeed." 

" Well, I will take it, and, more than that, I will 
read it. My father loves me too well to be angry with 
me long, and my doating mother will let me do any 
thing, for she thinks I am always right As for Father 
Bernard, I already despise him in my heart; for, to tell 
j^ou the truth. Miss Blair, I really believe him to be a 
most consummate hypocrite ; and he watches me with 
those basilisk eyes of his, until I really detest,' but I do 
not fear him." 

Before they were aware of it, they found themselves 
it the lodgings of Miss Blair. Emily gave to Adele 
iie little pocket Bible as they parted, with the secret 
prayer that its precious truths might be sanctified to 
Lhe good of her deluded friend. 

Days passed away, and that friend came not Emily's 
[lealth was by this time better : the rose was once more 
upon her cheek, brightness in her 6ye, vigour and elas- 
ticity in her ^rm. A thousand fears were in her mind 
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with regard to her prowlyte, as she sometimes playMy 
called the daughter of La Roche ; and she could accoont 
fiv the disoontinuance of her visits, odIj in the belief 
that her priest had forbidden them. For two or thne 
weeks she had been obliged to pursue her walks akoe. 
One day, wandering farther than usual, as she emerged 
from a grove of trees, she found Adele seated upon the 
grass, her head leaning upon her hand, and, instead of 
the bright smile which usually played over her whole 
free, there were traces of tears. Emily approached 
her, unperceived ; and as she laid her hand upon tiie 
forehead of the lovely girl, she said half playfully, half 
seriously, ** Have you been to confession this moroiDgi 
my fair penitent?*' 

Adele answered not ; but the eloquent blood, iduch 
"almost burst its prison, spoke ten thousand truths — lod 
she laid her head upon the bosom of Emily, and bant 
into a tumultuous passion of tears. Emily dared not 
disturb the sacredness of her grie^ but she inwardly 
murmured a petition, that He who had begun the good 
work would perfect it 

**Oh! how I wish I could break these tnunmels 
that fetter me ; but I never will, I never can do it 
again,*' she at length sobbed, rather than uttered. 

** CoofisMi to 7QIQX BaNiour^ Adele — to oar great High 
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Priest, * who is touched with a feeling of our infirmities,' 
■nd * pities us, even as a father his own children.*** 

** If I only dared — ^but how can I, a poor, ignorant, 
miflerable creature, approach the presence of Him who 
IB all purity and holiness, and cannot look upon sin 
without abhorrence ?** 

** True, He is high and lofty, and inhabiteth eter- 
nity ; but * He dwelleth with him also, that is of a con- 
trite spirit, and trembleth at his word.* He tells us to 
draw nigh to Him, and He will draw nigh to us. 
Would not gold be far more precious, taken in its 
purity, than from the hands of him who adulterates it 7 
Is not the cup of pardon far sweeter, which is filled from 
the very fountain of mercy, than after its streams have 
flowed through corruption and iniquity ? If you had 
ofiended your earthly parent, would you not rather that 
he should encircle you in his own arms, and tell you all 
was forgiven, and you were still his beloved, than to re- 
ceive the cold words of his forgiveness from a companion 
in the transgression ? And, oh ! is not the forgiveness of 
God far more precious, when we receive the boon from 
Himself^ than from a sinful creature like ourselves? 
Go to Him, my sweet girl, and * He will in no wise cast 
you out.* Gro to Him through His blessed Son, as your 
only Mediator; trust in Him, confide in Him, and be- 
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lieve that *the Lord pUieth them that fear I£m;^ for |^ 
* He knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we aie 
but dust' " 

**Oh ! my dear friend, I dare not In that precioos 
book you gave me, I have learned so much of my own 
depravity, and of Grod's exceeding holiness, I cannot 
look up— and yet I love to read it: — ^it has been my 
companion by day and by night; iLnd I will alvrays 
keep it with me, as my talisman, my guide. Since I 
have read it, how I love that Grod who created me, and 
that Saviour who died for me. I long to go to Him, 
but I do not know how. Ae you have taught me to 
love Him, so teach me to pray to Him. Surely this is 
a fit place— even here, to offer my first petition to Him 
who heareth prayer." 

And in that magnificent temple of nature, with only 
the clear blue heavens above, consecrated, as it were, 
by the all-pervading presence of the mighty Architect, 
encircled in each other's arms, these fair young crea- 
tures knelt; and Emily prayed aloud that nature's 
darkness might be dispelled in the heart of the Indian 
girl, by God's marvellous light; and that He would 
' increase in her His holy spirit more and more, till she 
■hould come to His everlasting kingdom.' And was not 
that peti^m Vieaid oiid le^istered at the throne of the 
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Eternal ? Was not the offering of that pnre heart a 
sacrifice worthy to be presented to Him who laid down 
His life for our sakes ? If * there is rejoicing in the 
presence of the angels of God, over one sinner that 
repenteth,* surely there was joy in heaven when this 
poor wanderer was drawn thus early, thus gently, into 
the fold of the kind * Shepherd and Bishop of souls.* 

On rising from their kneeling posture, a slight rust- 
ling in the bushes attracted their attention, and as they 
looked round to ascertain the cause, tiie fearful glance 
of La Roche, and the piercing eye of Father Bernard, 
were riveted upon them, and the timid maidens were 
transfixed with terror. 

** I 'm lost !'* shrieked the frantic Adele, as her father, 
with the fury of a tiger, forced her from the arms of 
her friend, to whom she clung with all the energy of 
despair. 

Resistance was useless ; and Emily saw them lead, 
or rather carry, the fainting girl through a patii among 
the trees ; and heard them advise her, if she valued her 
life, to get home as soon as possible. She had no alter- 
native but to do as they directed. Such was her opin- 
ion of Bernard, she believed instant death would be her 
fiite if she followed ; and there was no hope that Adele 
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could be rescued from hia power by any earthly means. 
Slowly, and with a heavy heart, she retraced her steps, 
believing that all her efforts for the conversion of her 
interesting friend were thus entirely frustrated. She 
would not, however, relinquish her endeavours; but day 
after day watched for the return of Adele; and day 
after day was disappointed. Many inquiries were made, 
at her request, for information with regard to her, at the 
house of La Roche, and at L* Abre Croche, but all efforts 
to discover her frito were unavailing. At last she went 
herself to see the Indian mother ; but stem looks were 
her only greeting ; and to the many questions which she 
asked in French, the reply was, ^ oU^;** and. she pointed 
to the rising sun, ^ Nishishin,"* 

At length the parents of Emily determined to leave 
their retreat ; and accordingly embarked with their now 
healthy daughter, in a schooner, for Detroit. In retom- 
ing to their southern home, they passed through the 
state of Ohio, and stopped for a few days at the village 
of S t to visit the Catholic convent there, not with- 

out hope, on the part of Emily, that she might learn 
something with regard to her dear young Christian. 

* The Chii^wa word for good. 
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In going' through the convent, they passed the open 
door of a room, in which a sick person lay. ** You 
may look in upon her,** said the kind-hearted sister, 
who accompanied them. ^ It is a sweet creature, who 
was brought here two months since, by her father. 
Poor girl! I fear she was compelled to come,' for she 
has done nothing but weep since. Oh ! I could have 
laid down my life for her, she has been so gentle, so 
loyely, so sad. But she will soon be happy, for they 
say her father is rich ; and masses will be said for her 
soul continually. Lady, do you believe in broken 
hearts 7" 

Emily answered not; — she was even deaf to the 
loquacity of her guide. All thought and feeling were 
lost in one overwhelming truth. In that wasted form — 
¥ in that sunken eye— in that bloodless cheek — she saw 
Adele, the gay, the gifled, the beautiful. She who, a 
little while before, had been known to her, all life, all 
brilliancy, now lay helpless, senseless before her. She 
heeded not the priests who stood around the bed of the 
dying, prepared to administer the rite of extreme unc- 
tion. She only knew — she only felt, that the disem- 
bodied 8{Hrit must soon stand in the presence of the 
Searcher of hearts; and rushing forward, she leaned 
over the saffiarer, and whispered in^ her ear. As if the 
o 
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angel of mercy had been sent to avert the blow of the 
fell destroyer, the dying girl was awakened from her 
death-like slumber: her full, dark eye beamed with 
more than earthly lustre, and as if all her intellectnal 
energies were concentrated in that one gaze. 

** Oh, my precious friend ! my teacher ! my gtddeP^ 
she uttered; ^ my prayer is answered — I see you once 
more before I die.** 

^But, tell me, Adele," said Emily, breathlessly, 
" how do you die? What is your faith ?" 

**' In Jesus. My faith has not faltered. I have read 
His blessed gospel— even here. My poor father! I for- 
give himj for he knew not what he did. They will 
bury me as a Catholic — ^but my spirit will be with my 
Redeemer in Paradise ;** and, with the energy of death, 
she raised herself, and loudly articulated, ** He is my 
Prophet, Priest, and King.** 

She fell back gently on her pillow. Emily felt her 
pulse — ^it was still : she laid her hand upon her heart- 
it had ceased to beat : she kissed her forehead — ^it was 
cold in death. As the rose leaf falls from its parent 
stem — so had that sweet spirit passed aw^y* 

Emily wept not — she scarcely breathed — she looked 
around, and found herself^ with the sister befiire men- 
tioned, alone with \hfi 4e^ All had escaped. 
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** My God ! I thank Thee, that the victory is com- 
plete,*' she exclaimed, as she bestowed a long, last em- 
lurace upon the beautiful tabernacle of day before her. 

That very night the carriage of Mr. Blair was seen 

to leave S^ ; and Eniily has often since shed tears 

of joy and grief over the early, but triumphant death, 

of her Indian convert. 

F. 
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PRAYER. 



To prayer ! — ^to prayer ! — Our glorious God, 

The Father, Spirit, Son ;— 
* Jehovah, our EUohim* reigns 

Supreme, — ^the Almighty One ! — 
He fills a throne of grace : — Oh bring 

Your supplications there ; 
For no good thing will He withhold 

From humble, fervent prayer. 

He giveth like a God ! How vast 

The blessings he imparts ! 
And in return he but demands 

The homage of our hearts. 
And shall frail man, whose life depends 

On his preserving care. 
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Refuse before his throne to bend. 
And plead for it in prayer? 

When on the bounty of our God 

Thou ceasest to subsist, 
And hast no wants to be supplied. 

No passions to resist ; 
No snares to be delivered firom, 

No sufferings to bear. 
No soul to lose, — ^no heaven to gain, — 

Then live, neglecting prayer. 

But while within this vale of tears. 

Where sins and woes are rife. 
Thou, by so slight a tenure, boldest 

The gift of mortal life ; 
Since there *s a world beyond the grave. 

And thou art tending there. 
While Grod prolongs the day of grace. 

Oh give thyself to prayer ! 

God *■ is an ever-present help,* 

Whate*er thy trials be ; 
*Call upon Him in trouble's hour. 

And he will answer thee.' 
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Is any weak, desiring strength. 

Lifers varied ills to bear ? 
Let him frequent the throne of grace, 

And seek support in prajer. 

Art thou afflicted ? — tempest-tossM ? — 

A parent, childless left? 
A weary wanderer on the earth. 

Joyless, and sore bereft ? — 
Look upward, — lift thy soul to Grod, 

Nor sinfully despair : 
Christ wipes all tears firom every eye : — 

Betake thyself to prayer. 

Art thou an orphan ? Is contempt 

And poverty thy lot ? 
Plead thou with Him * who freely gives 

To all, upbraiding not* 
These are the condescending names 

Our Grod is pleased- to bear, 
* The Father of the fatherless,' 

* The Ciod who heareth prayer.* 

Art thou a widow, left alone, 
Life's desert "^tha ia ^lod? 
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BereavM one, give thy heart to Him, 

Who is * the widow's Grod.' 
Fly to his footstool, and poor forth 

Thy tale of sorrows there :— 
*• Full of compassions,* pitiful 

Is he * that heareth prayer.* 

He bindeth up the broken heart, — 

He rabeth those that fall, — 
He opens wide his bounteous hand, 

And cheers and blesses all. 
With prayer approach his throne ' in whom 

We live, and move, and are :' 
In highest heaven supreme He reigns, — 

The God who heareth prayer. 

To prayer ! — ^to prayer ! — ^Life is the time 

For our probation given ; — 
The time to turn from sin to God, 

And lay up wealth in heaven. 
To prayer ! — ^to prayer ! — if grace and peace 

Ye need, your hearts prepare : — 
The Holy Spirit's influence 

Is given to fervent prayer. 
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In brokenneis of heart, if thou 

Dost thy tranflgressioiis mourn; 
Labouring beneath a sense of guilt, 

Too grievous to be b(»iie; 
With prayer draw nigh the cross of Him 

Who * all our sorrows bare :* — 
Christ hath redeem*d us unto God : — 

Oh give thyself to prayer. 

^ Let all men every where repent,** 

And, ' without ceasing, pray ;* 
Who, in * the fountain op*d for sin,* 

Have guilt to wash away. 
In Gilead there is precious balm, — 

A great physician there, 
Who heals diseases, — pardons sin. 

And will be sought by prayer. 

Believer, look beyond the grave, — 

Thy heritage is there; — - 
A * crown of life* to be obtained 

Through Christ, by &ith and prayer. 
Thou hast deep need of watchfblneiB,— 

Beset by many a snare. 
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Stron^r lusts within, and foes without; — 
Oh cease not thou from prayer! 

Rugged and thorny is the path 

M arkM for the Christian's race ; 
And thou wilt deviate or &11 

Without God's strengthening grace. 
Then, while He fills the mercy-seat, 

Be thou no stranger there : — 
The heavenly manna must be sought 

Daily ^ with fervent prayer. 

* The prayer of &ith availeth much :* — 

• Prayer is the Christian's breath ;' — 
It brings and keeps him nigh to God ; — 

It soothes the bed of death ; — 
Prayer makes him search his heart, — unveils 

The deep pollution there— 
And brings his secret sins to light : — 

Ye saints, cease not from prayer. 

With earnest prayer seek ye His face 

* Who was made sin for us :' — 
Christ our salvation hath become. 

And will be worshipp'd thus. 
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As ye would *8cape the power of sin, 

And the foul Tempter's snare, 
Be constant at the throne of grace. 

And persevere in prayer. 

To prayer ! — to prayer ! — ^Life's restless tide, 

Is ebbing fast away ! 
To prayer ! — ^to prayer ! — ^Time hastens on 

The awful judgment-day ! 
With prayer approach the God in whom 

Ye * live, and move, and are ;' — 

In highest heaven, supreme He reigns, 

The * Grod who heareth prayer !' 

S. o« v/i 
Newport, Rhode Islaktd. 
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SABBATH EVENING. 

BY REV. MANTON EASTBURN. 

Farewell, sweet day of rest ! 
Gladly, at morn,^ I haiPd thy light : — 
And now I see thee in the fading west 
Taking thy flight. 

Bright, fleeting season, stay ! 
Nor to the past yet hurry oji : 
Still, still, I would detain thee, on thy way 
To Sabbaths gone. 

Dear was the early sound 
That floated from thy joyous bells ; 
Inviting to the consecrated ground 
Where Jesus dwells. 
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Deserted now thy fanes! 
The herald's voice, — ^the song, — ^the prayer, 
Are silent : — ^but the fragrrance still remains 
That fill'd me there. 

Calm for the weary breast ! 
I hail thee, foretaste of a life. 
Where, in an endless Sabbath, we shall rest 
From mortal strife. 

Saviour, thy gift I sing: 
Thine is the day : — thine let it be ; 
And may each hallowed season nearer bring 
My soul to Thee! 

New YoRit. 
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HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 



BT WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 



that day shall there be upon tbe bells of the horses, Holi- 
ness UNTO THE Lord. 

zuh, ziv. ao. 



Write on your garnered treasures. 
Write on your choicest pleasures. 
Upon things new and old, 
The precious stone and gold; — 
On outward riches, write, — 
On bosomed riches, write,-^ 
Wife, husband, children, friends. 
On all that Goodness lends ; 
On altars where you kneel. 
Where Mercy deth reyeal 
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Herself: — on yoor good name. 
Upon your cherished fame : 
On every pleasant thing; 
On stores that Heaven doth fling 
Into your basket — write ! 
Upon the smiles of Grod, 
Upon' his scourging rod; — 
Write on your inmost heart ; 
Write upon every part 
Of thy mysterious frame, — 
To Him from whom it came, — 
To Him who claims the whole. 
Time, talent, body, soul; — 
To whom small birds belong. 
And worlds that wheel in song, — 
Ocean and little rills. 
The everlasting hills ; — 
Whose shadowing wings, as well 
Fold heaven as the broad hell : 
Who moves the planets* dance, 
Who marks the blade's advance ; 
Whose coming stirs the dead ; — 
Write ! for it shall be read. 
When finally expire 
SonB on tbeVc fonst^ '^^te ; 
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Upon his footstool write ! 
Upon his throne, go, write 
Holiness to the Lord ! 

Philadelphia. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF CHRIST. 



**Thi8 do in remembrance of me.** 

When an individual of high mental and moral worth, 
one confessedly possessing the attributes of intrinsic 
greatness, desires a place in our respect and affections, 
and asks to he held in remembrance by us, we regard 
it as an act of condescension, and cheerfully accede to 
the request How highly, then, should we estimate the 
condescension of Christ, in desiring to be held in re- 
membrance by us ! 

It is the nature of dying love to desire to live in 
the remembrance of those it holds dear. One of the 
last requests that lingers on the lips of the friend who 
is on the eve of departing for that retumless shore, 
which we all must sooner or latet visit, is that his 
auDG may hwe a pXiace m ova .memory and oar heart: 
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and it is one of the dread associations that cluster 
around^ the grave, that long before our frames shall 
have mouldered to the dust, we shall be no more re- 
membered upon the earth — strangers shall occupy our 
jdaces, and even the lips of affection cease to pronounce 
our names. 

The Saviour, ever exemplifying all that is pure, 
and interesting, and ennobling in our nature, desired 
to be remembered by those He loved ; and in the near 
prospect of His departure by a painful death, makes the 
affecting request, and leaves a token and memorial for 
our preservation and observance. But in this, as in all 
the actions of His life, He had regard not to His own 
happiness, but to that of others. It is remarkable, 
how He exhibited all that is pure in our nature, with- 
out its alloy* — giving us, as it were, the beauty of the 
rainbow, without its evanescence— the majesty of the 
storm, without its terror. He desired His friends to 
remember Him, because He knew there would be a 
power in that remembrance, adequate to the supply of 
every want — a spell to lay the spectres that would mar 
our peace — a sun to throw on the dark clouds of sor- 
row the roseate tints of immortality. 

He knew that this remembrance would be valuable 
in the day €f frotperity. It tends to keep the heart 
P 
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from wandering from its God, and it f^ves to the joys 
before it a higher zest It also takes firom the innocent 
joys of earth their fleetness. It gives permanency to 
scenes of pleasure which had otherwise been as brie^ 
though as brilliant, as the gorgeous colouring of the 
heavens at sunset It bids us regard each passing joy 
as a token of a Saviour's love. 

Who, as he has gazed with rapture on some beau- 
teous scene, has not sighed for a sympathising spirit, a 
kindred heart, to participate the delight ; and who has 
not felt that his joys have been doubled by the presence 
of such a friend ? This sympathy the remembrance of 
the Saviour furnishes, for we think that he 9ympathiBe8 
with every joy of the Christian's heart ; not, as we com> 
monly suppose, with those that are spiritual merely, bat 
with every innocent joy. The Christian, therefore, that 
smiles as he plucks the first violet that spring unfolds, 
or listens with delight to the sweet music of spring's 
first visiter, may, and ought to feel, that his Saviour sym- 
pathises with those feelings. In the love and remem- 
brance of Jesus Christ, then, there is a finmtain to 
quench this deep and burning thirst fi>r sympathy 
within man's heart 

The Saviour knew that this remembrance would be 
:iraluable in the hour of ad-ocrstti{. When the burden of 
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earth's cares presses heavily, and weighs down the spirit, 
this remembrance points him to the way in which he 
may roll off his cares, *on Him who careth for him.' 
When tender ties are severed, and the spirit faints and 
fiuls, this remembrance teaches him that his sorrows 
are not unnoticed, or unpitied by his Saviour; — ^that 
they are in mercy sent to benefit his soul : — ^it causes 
him to feel that all things shall work together for his 
good. When sickness wastes his frame, how soothing 
the remembrance of Him who *took our sicknesses, and 
bare our sorrows.' When smarting at the heart's core 
from the perfidy of those we loved and trusted, how 
sweet the recollection of that Friend that *sticketh 
closer than a brother;' how appropriate and dear the 
sympathy of Him, who was betrayed by those He 
trusted, and murdered by those He came to save. 
When struggling with temptation, and well nigh over- 
come, it is good to remember Him who was tempted 
in all points like as we are: — and when mourning the 
hidings of our Father's face, it is well to remember 
that distressful hour, when the' Saviour's prayers arose 
unheard, and when all the inflictions of men could not 
call forth so bitter a cry as that occasioned by the de- 
sertion of His God. 

The Saviour knew that this remembTvnce \9Qra\!\\^ 
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Yaloable in ike hour of eonscume guilL When con- 
science is aroused and performs her sleejdess, mure* 
lenting office ; — ^now pointing to the vioUted law — and 
now to the coming vengeance of that law ;— now spread- 
ing a sickly glare over every scene of brightness, and 
now adding a deeper darkness to the hoar of gloom^ 
now following her victim with trompet-tongue in the 
midst of crowds, and now. disturbing the deep silence 
of his honra of secrecy, by her unwelcome voice, and 
making even his dreams the ministers of terror ; — ^when 
that oppressive pain of heart is felt, which is but the 
precursor of the worm that never dies— when there is 
a distinct perception of the helplessness of ae]£, and an 
awful revelation of the wrath of God ; — ^when on the 
verge of despair;— oh! how precious is the remem- 
brance of that Saviour, who is the way of life ! How 
precious the remembrance of his full atonement ! How 
precious the promises that cluster around the cross ! 

The Saviour knew that this remembrance would be 
valuable in the hour of death, — that hour, so certain and 
so near, yet in fancy removed to so great a distance by 
us all, — ^when the pursuits of business shall no longer 
interest, and the voice of pleasure no longer charm,~ 
when friends must be parted with, and the death-stmg- 

gle borne v— ■'wYveu iDbet^ \a \2ca v«%)!k ^luiacionsness that 

*, 
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God must be met, and the soul's destiny for ever fixed ; 
—oh ! the remembrance of the Saviour is precious in 
that hour. It can draw the sting firom death; — ^it can 
^ssipate the gloom of the grave ; — it can comfort and 
sustain, and put the feeling of exultation in the heart, 
and the language of triumph in the lips of him who is 
struggling with the king of terrors. The remembrance 
of the Saviour is thus a specific for the wants of man in 
life and death. 

Since this blessing is so kindly proffered and press- 
ed on ova acceptance, how ungratefiil, and how un- 
wise, to reject it ! — to look to other sources for the sup- 
ply of our wants, and the healing of our ills ! Surely 
here is provision for every case that can occur, suited 
to every modification that can arise. Since here is a 
fountain of living waters flowing, not for the healing 
of a single person, but for the healing of the nations i — 
not for a single disease, but for every ill : — how incon- 
sistent for Christians to repair to the fountains of this 
world for consolation and enjoyment ! Christian reader, 
let the remembrance of thy Saviour hereafter be the 
heightener of thy joys, and the soother of thy sorrows ; 
thy support in life, and thy confidence in death. 

How unwise in the sinner to forget his Saviour ! to 
forget all He has done for his salvation ;— to foi^et Him 
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in the day of mercifbl visitation ; — ^to remember Him, 
perhaps, on a death-bed, when his bitter cries may 
ascend in vain; — to remember Him throughout eter- 
nity, as a rejected Saviour! 

J. A. 
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THE DELUGE. 



A SACRED DRAMA. 



And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth to destroy all flesh. 

0«n. vi. 17. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Lamech. 

2k>RAH, toife of Lamech, 
Laban, their son. 
Tubal, their infant child. 

Scene — The top of a mountain in Palestine, 
TiME—The twentieth day of the Flood, 

Lamech. 
Whence gush these torrents — these incessant floods ! 
I hare invoked my gods without response. 
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ZoRAH. 

Thy gods ! *T is they have cursed our destiny, 
And brought on thee and thine this abject sorrow. 
Name not thy gods, for I abjure them. 

Lamech. 
Condemn me not, O Zorah ! I may err 
In my devotions, but I fain would pray. 

2k>RAH. 

Pray to the living God. Did not I oft 
Remind thee of our wickedness, and warn 
Thee of the rites impure, idolatrous. 
Of this degenerate land ? I will not now 
Rebuke thee. Give we the hours to Heaven. 

Lamech. 
For twenty days unceasing hath ,it rained, 
And of our vineyards and our granaries 
Not one remains. Alas ! There is no hope. 
The very flood-gates of the skies are rent. 
And outlawed man must die. My father^s gods — 

Zorah. 
Name not ihy goda \ ^^xcrj <sQxaiQt hear. 
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Lamkch. 



Then pray 
To thine. 



ZORAH. 

I have, and oft. But Lamech, we are doomed ! 

XrfAHECH. 

It is too true. Irrevocably doomed ! 
And have we merited this fearful death, 
This slow consuming agony, this famine. 
Pain and cold, and worse, far worse than all — 
This inward consciousness of griefs stored up 
For an enduring age ! How are our flocks 
And herds swept off, our garnered com and oil : 
Our children dead, save one, and we, the remnants 
Of our lineage, waiting the beck of death ! 

Tubal. 
Mother, I am hungry. The wet hath 'nmnbM 
My limbs. 

ZoRAH. . 

Alas— my child ! I have no bread; 
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Tlie fountains of thy in&nt sustenance 
The fiimine hath dried up. O God ! 

Tubal. 
Some hread. 
A little bread. A crumb ! 

ZORAH. 

{Falling on her knees,) 
God of Heaven ! 
Tho* oft in doubt, I never have denied ; 
And tho' to idol worship I bowed down, 
*T was with a vacant and reproving heart 
That looked beyond to thee. Not for myself 
Ask I thy mercy, but for my child. Sparer 
O spare my child, my guileless child ! He hath 
Not sinned. 

Lahech. 
Look, Zorah, look ! I see a boat 

ZORAH. 

Alas ! That more should crowd upon this rock 
To see and share our sorrows. Heaven forbid ! 
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Lamxch. 
That boat contains a boy, an only boy, 
And thro* the mists much looks he like our Laban. 

ZORAH. 

Can it be possible ! O Laban, Laban ! 
My lost son ! 

Lamech. 
Even so. He comes to die with us. 

( The boat touches the rock and Laban gets out.) 

ZoRAH. 

My son — ^my son ! Upon thy neck once more 

I lean, but not in gladness. Whence comest thou ? 

Why so silent ? Hast thou forgotten me ! 

Laban. 

No mother, no : that could not be. Heaven 
Be praised that we have met, tho* thus 
Upon the thresholti of our common grave. 

Lamech. 
Laban, where is thy com and oil ? Behold 
Us ftmishing. 
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Laban. 

None have I : for the little 
Thkt I stored, three itarving men who drifted 
In a boat, forced from me ; and having got 
The spoil, they fought like leo|>ards o*er it. 

Lamech. 

Now u the consmnmation of our grief. — 
I yield me to my &te. — 

ZORAH. 

Rave not, nor wring 
Thy hands : we shall not die of himger. Well 
Have I watched the rising waters, alid before 
Another night they will surmount our refuge. 
Then let us not repine, but wait on God. 

Tubal. 
Mother I am ftint. Give me some water. 

2k>RAH. 

To see thee perish thus in bloom of life, 
Guileless, and beautiful, and full of promise. 
Thou whom I watched so tenderly, to see 
Thee perish th^ui — 
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Tubal. 
These waters are so bitter. 
Is there no bread? 

ZoiUH. 

O for the days when by the fount I sat 
Watching the flocks, and pressed thee to my heart, 
O my fair child ! The birds sang in the forests. 
And the shepherd^s hymn responsive rose 
To Heaven, and all was joy and peace. 

(^Weeps aloud.) 
OGod! 
Blot these delusions from my memory ! 

Laban. 

Mother, yield not to thoughts like these : let us 
With fitting resignation wait our doom. 

ZORAH. 

True. I will nerve myself. But then my child — 
My infant child ! — ^Yet tell me, Laban, how 
Thou found^st us. Long waited we thy coming, 
But in vain. 
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Laban. 
We parted in the yalley, 
Thou with Tubal and my father, I witii 
The flocks. I watched your upward path, but when 
I came to trace it for myself, the torrents 
Had effaced it, and the spreading mists - ' 
Obebured your place of refuge. Thus confused 
I sought another height, and gained its top, 
But lo ! I stood alone. Day afler day 
I lingered in suspense, until at length 
I grasped this wayward boat, and ventured 
On the waters. 

ZORAH. 

Camest thou to us by chance. 

Laban. 
By chance alone. At first I feared to land. 
So is the drowning world filled full of selfishness. 

ZoRAH. 

Sorrow and selfishness dwell oft together; 

My son, despite our griefs I will believe 

Not chance but Providence hath brought thee here. 
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hose who haye lived in love *t is meet should die 
ogether. 'T will assuage the bitterness 
f death. 

Laban. 
las ! what baleful sights I Ve seen^-^ 
ft have I wished that 1 had died when young, 
or witnessed this calamity. My blood 
uns cold, my brain bewildered turns, at what 
ve seen this day. The waters with dead beings 
xe o'erstrewed ; — ^men, oxen, sheep and horses, 
he elephant and eagle, bird and beast : 
liese with the reptiles of prolific earth 
ommingled float together. 

ZORAH. 

Dwell not upon it. — 
[ush up thy waking thoughts. ' 

Lamech. 
'T is better far 
'o give thy feelings utterance. Say on. 

LAban. 
saw two brothers on a pinnacle. 
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And there they stood, until the waters rose 

And left but room for one. Then flashed their eyes 

With fury, and with mortal clutch they closed 

Upon each other, like tigers for the prey. 

Their loud anathemas rose on the air, 

'Till one smote deeply his antagonist, 

And plunged him in the sea. The victOT then 

Lay down exhausted : and, as his wounds gushed fortli 

A fiunished vulture fixed upon his back. 

And tore the quivering flesh. In vain the dying 

Man fought this new foe, and supplicated Heaven. 

But as the waters to his nostrils rose, 

He foamed, and if^ithed, and slid into the sea. 

The sated bird, with still enfeebled wing, 

Rose in the mists, and vanished. 



Lahech. 



Didst thou see this ? 



Laban. 



Aye, and yet worse. 



2<0RAH. 

Then name it not I am 
Ahready dck. 
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Laban. 



I Baw- 



{Covers his face and weeps,) 

Lamich. 
TeU on. The woes 
Of others may steel ns to our own. 

Laban. 
I saw a goodly bark, filled full of human 
Beings, emaciate and ghastly, e*en like 
Living skeletons. To and fro upon 
The deck they ran, with curses, prayers, and laughter, 
Singing and howling, a demoniac crowd. 
With hands outstretched they beckoned me to come. 
But I withstood the lure ; and as I drifted 
Past, mine eyes beheld a corse all mangled. 
Part devoured, o'er which they held tiieir orgies. 
I shrieked aloud, when one of these same fiends 
Threw towards me, with convulsive strength, a skull^ — 
A half denuded scull ! It fell amid 
The waves, and bubbling, sank^ — ^Then came a mother. 
Wan and deathly blanched, who, in her withered arm. 
Upheld a child. Awhile she gazed on high. 
Imploring unknown gods ; and then she cast 
Q 
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Her infant from her. The deep received it, 
And it disappeared. Then thunder shook 
The heayens, and the wide circling Tapoors 
Veiled the demon ship ! 

ZORAH. 

Alas! For those false gods ! 

Laban. 

{StarHmg tip.) 
I hear the low of kine ! 



Impossible, 
My son : *t is but the winds contending with 
The sea. All flesh, sate us, is dead. 

Laban. 

List! list!— 
Again ! I cannot be deceived. There must 
Be herds anear us. 

Laubch. 
Merciful Heaven ! 
I see a mountain moving on the waves ! 
Look, UbaUt looVl la \\. «^ ^^dssv 1 
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ZoRAH. 
It is leviathan ! The vast leviathan ! 

Laban. 
Now do I mark the semblance to a house, 
And now the bleat of sheep, and low of kine. 

Lamech. 
We do but dream, and our bewildered minds 
Behold unreal things. 

{T%e ark appears,) 

ZoRAH. 

Laban is right : 
A mighty habitation rideth like 
A swan upon the sea. Call, call .aloud. 
That we may enter, and be saved. 

Laban. 

Now at 
A window that o'erlooks the waves, I see 
A gray haired man. 

ZoRAH. 

Stand not thus mute, but pray - 
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To the Almi^ty^— O God omnipotent ! 
Have mercy, and from oat this dread abyss 
Snatch now the weak that perish. 

Lambch. 

Behold! 
Our call has not been fimitless. We are seen! 

Laban. 
Beside that venerable man I see 
One, young in years, and fidr, and beautiful ; — 
His eyes are heavenward turned : but now again 
He hides, with outspread hands, his radiant &ce, 
As if in sorrow^— And lo! the elder too 
Hath turned his back! 

ZORAH. 

Call yet again. Perchance 
They did not hear. 

Lambch. 
A hand hath closed the window. 

ZORAH. 

O this suspense ! Call, Laban, cafl aloud ! 
What can it meant 
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Lamxch. 
It means but thig — ^that Heaven 
Is closed against us, and our doom is sealed. 
Now as a malefactor will I wait 
My hour in silence* — 

2<0IIAH. 

Lo ! that mystic dwellingf 
Glideth on, each moment further from us. 

Laban. 
Alas ! *T is even so. — ^We are undone. 

ZORAH. 

There it goes — ^receding — still receding — 
And the lurid sky hatii curtained our last hope ! 

{Tke ark disappears,) 

Lamkch. 
Fain would I curse, — ^fiiin would I sacrifice — 
Fain would I die ! already have I lived 
Too long* — ^Hunger, thou intolerable fiend. 
Six days Tve wrestled with thee, to be 
Subdued at lost 
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Tubal. 
Theie bitter, latter waterB. 

Lamkch.. 

Is that a floating carcajBs? Look, Laban ! 
Look. 

Laban. 

The body of a heifer. Coald I 

Bat reach it, and eat once more before I die, 

Nor face two Beveral deaths. 

Lambch. 
Grasp it, Laban ! 

Laban. 
I cannot It floats yet farther from me. 

ZOBAH. 

Plongre in, my son, thou art a swimmer. 

{Laban springs into the water ») 

Laban. 
O father, help me ! I am weak and faint. 
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And the rough wayes too sorely huffet me. 
Help— I smk ! 

Lamicb. 

{Reaching his hand.) 
There— grasp my hand ! — Struggle not 
Thus, or hoth of us — 
{lioban is convulsed, and drags his father into the sea,) 

Lahech* 
Help ! for I am drownmg ! — But wherefore call 
For help when none can aid« — ^Zorah — ^farewell ! 
Tubal— Zorah— 

{They sink,) 

Zorah. 
O Lamech ! Laban ! O God of Heayen ! 
That I was bom to this — this all-surpassing 
Doom! 

(Fatts to the earth, and ibeeps aloud.) 

Tubal. 
Mother, why dost thou weep ? where is my 
Father? Has he gone for bread ? 
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ZORAH. 

Ah, my child! 
My thrice unhappy child, — guileless, yet full 
Of pangs ! — ^But why should I repine ? my husband 
And my son are gone, and the devouring 
Waters lave my feet impatient Now am 
I nerved to die ! 

Tubal. 
Why comes not my father ? 
I dreamed he brought me bread. 

ZOKAH. 

Sleep thou, tiij child. 
Again ; and in thy infant dreams 
Forget the ills of earth.— Oh God! If in 
Extremity a widowed mother may 
Appeal to Thee, fprgive my many sins. 
And let me die ; but spare — O spare my child ! 
He hath not sinned.-— Yet stay— 
I ask impossibilities. — 
The hour b come — for lo ! the night appears. 
And darker clouds, with boding thmiders fraught 
Are gathering in the east — ^And now the winds 



ha 
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And waves have mingled — ^There it comes, 
A mighty surge, e*en as a rushing mountain ! 

TUBU- 

My fiither is so slow — 

ZORAH. 

Nearer — ^yet nearer ! 
O Grod of life ! To thee 1 3rield my soul. 
And this my helpless child — 
(ii toave sioeeps over the mountain top and waaheB them 

into the sea,) 
My child! My child!— 

TnvAL. 
Oh these hitter waters ! Mother — 
Where is my mother! 

{They sink.) 
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THE MORAL GRANDEUR OF RE- 
DEMPTION. 



BT THK EDITOR. 



Crrtbt alone, with a saperiority and grandeur of concep- 
tion to which every thing that had before preceded it, for the 
welAre of the human race, was low and defective, soared to 
the Bublime idea of forming a new moral creation.— F. V. 
Rkeikari'8 Plan tf tAe Fownder tf Gftmttamty. 



Ths Plan of Human Redemption commends itself to 
every order of intellect, fit>m the loftiest and most 
highly cultivated, to the least enlarged and refined. 
It exhibits all the elements of moral greatness: — un- 
rivalled grandeur and simplicity of design in its con- 
ception ; the highest energies of intellectual and mcffal 
power in its accomplishment; invincible strength of 
0001, and the purei^ and most disinterested benevdenoe. 
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It displays unrivalled grandeur and simplicity of de- 
sign in its conception. 

To recover from its ruins a single soul, and build it 
up as a temple of the Spirit of Grod in the ' beauty of 
holiness,' were a great work. To restore a single lost 
Boul, with all its capacities for enjoyment, to the &vour 
of God, to rescue it from a doom of interminable wo, 
and open unto it the gates of immortal blessedness in 
heaven, were a design £u beyond the compass of any 
human mind. To new-create that soul, to breathe into 
it the breath of spiritual life, to raise it from the death 
of sin, and inspire it with a living faith, a fervent love, 
a holy and immortal hope in life, and in death, were 
a design surpassing the creative power of the highest 
archangel. But the divine plan of Jesus contemplates 
not the renovation of one such soul, but of multitudes, 
which no man can number. His blessed design is, to 
ooonteract the universal ruin of the fall, to renovate 
not an individual merely, or a single family, or nation, 
OT continent, but all the families of our fallen race; 
every nation and kindred, and tongue and people, un- 
der the whole heaven. The plan of human redemption 
encircles in its comprehensive embrace all mankind, and 
ocmtemplates the establishment of a kingdom of right* 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, in which 
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the mora rains of the &11 shall be wholly restored, and 
the dishonoured and broken law of Grod magnified. 
What divine simplicity and grandeur are manifest in 
tiie conception of this plan. Nor is it less wonderfhl 
as displaying the highest intellectual and moral power 
in its accomplishment 

The nature of the plan is such, so yast, so arduous, 
as to task to the utmost the highest energies even, of a 
divine mind. To work out the polftieal redemption of 
a subjugated and enslaved nation^ requires a rare com- 
bination of intellectual and moral power. To work out 
tiie spiritual redemption of a world, required powers 
of uncreated and divine energy. 

According to the common estimate, that homan 
mind is called great which possesses, in a very high 
degree of perfection, any one of the intellectual ftcol- 
ties : as a profound and discriminating judgment, se- 
vere philosophical acumen, capable at once, of tiie most 
accurate analysis, and tiie widest generalization ; or an 
imagination of bold creative power or a memory c^ni- 
ble of enriching itself with the intellectual treasures of 
all ages and nations. We rank in the first order of 
greatness tiiat mind, which, possessing in an extraordi- 
nary degree of perfection, all these fiiculties, cultivates 
and exercisea them Vn ^Sqa ^sn^ition and diaseminatifln 
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of tmth. Such a mind is easily distinguished. It 
ranges to the utmost boundaries of knowledge, and fills 
every chaos of intricate conceptions with order and 
light* While weaker minds, distributed to their posts, 
are exhausting their whole strength in the small and 
narrow sphere assigned them, it soars upward above 
them all; and, under the inspiration and guidance of 
an almost supernatural sagacity, projects the most ex- 
alted and comprehensive plans, ascertains the remote 
effects of every cause which may enter into the com- 
bination of means to be employed in their execution, 
exhibits a sage and intelligent forecast of probable diffi- 
culties, guages and weighs the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered, and reaches steadily forward to the results con- 
templated. 

When, in connection with such powers, we witness 
invincible strength of soul, a power of will free and 
obedient only to the calls of duty, a calm constancy of 
purpose, which the fidling fabric of the universe could 
scarcely intimidate, and the whole imbued with*the 
spirit of pure philanthropy, we have before us an ex- 
emplification of intellectual and moral greatness, which 



* Versuch Ober den Plan welcben der Stifter der christ^elien 
Religion.— Fim F. V. Rheinhard, 
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could not fail to commuid the admiration of the world. 
And yet what were all thia to the display of power in 
the plan of redemption. The mind of Jesos is the 
source and centre of all minds, the sun firom which 
emanates all intellectual light. As high as the hea- 
vens are above the earth, so high are His thoughts 
above the thoughts of the most highly gifted humia 
mind. As far as the east is firom the west, so fiur does 
the grandeur and sublimity of the plan of human re- 
demption surpass, in the display of intellectual and 
moral power, the greatest human achievement 

When we contemplate the sublimer manifestatioos of 
the human mind, with what readiness do we award the 
meed of moral magnanimity to the man, whose energy 
and firmness of purpose in any great plan of benevo- 
lenoe, increasing with opposition, cany him boldly 
through every difficulty and enable him to keep his 
original goal steadily in view. With what admiration 
do we look upon the calm and unshaken constancy with 
whidi a strong mind adheres to its purposes, and pur- 
sues them without being wearied by difl&culties, deterred 
by dangers, hushed to sleep by the slow process of 
time, or discouraged by apparent want of success. 
With what veneration do we look upon a great and good 
maiit whose life Yiaa Vveea ds^ctod to the weU-being of 
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his species, contending as with the prowess of destiny, 
and though under its severest strokes deserted, yet dis- 
playing the same tranquillity of soul, the same ^lergy 
of purpose, the same constancy of faith, the same 
equanimity of mind, the same firm adherence to truth 
and rectitude which were peculiar to him in more pro- 
pitious circumstances. 

But could we combine the high-souled heroism of 
Paul, the holy daring of Stephen, the philanthropic 
purpose and the heroic firmness of John, with the 
moral courage of the whole army of Confessors and 
Martyrs to the truth, we should fail to witness an exhi- 
bition of moral grandeur in any measure approach- 
ing that displayed by the Messiah, travelling in the 
greatness of His strength in the accomplishment of the 
plan of redemption. 

Justly viewed, the plan and work of redemption 
transcend in sublimity and grandeur the work of crea- 
tion itself. 

** *T was great to speak a world from naught, 
But greater to redeem.** 

The attribute which crowns the plan of Jesus is 
pure and disinterested benevolence— love to the souls of 
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men. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend, but God commeaodeth 
His love to us in that while we were jet sinners Chnst 
died for us. It is in this view especially that the plan of 
human redemption is presented not only to our admirap 
tion, but to our devoutest study. In copying the divuie 
benevolence of the Son of God, we become femiliar 
with a principle of disinterestedness, the tendency of 
which is to absolve our souls from the law of selfish- 
ness, and to nourish a holy habit of love to the souls of 
our fellow men. The more deeply and tenderly and 
prayerAilly we meditate upon the exceeding greatness 
of the love of Christ towards us, the more do we dis- 
cover His perfect disinterestedness, the more do we see 
of His infinite sacrifices and sufferings for us, and the 
more earnestly will we desire to imbibe and exemplify 
His Spirit 

As we see the divine Redeemer in the fulness of 
His love, lifted up that He may draw all men unto 
Him, it behoves us to remember, that the hand which 
is nailed to the cross, is that which ** rolled chaos into 
the harmony of the spheres,** — ^that the brow which 
is mangled by a crown of thorns is that which wore 
the diadem of heaven, — that the voice which is giving 
atterance to the a|^ti\&% of that hour in which the 
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ehaitisemeiit of our peace is laid upon Him, is that 
which said, ' Let there be light,* — ^that the eye which 
is cloring beneath the darkness of that awfiil frown of 
justice which lays upon Him the iniquities of us aU, is 
the same which beamed in divine complacency and love 
npoD a new created universe, when the ' morning stars 
nng together, and all the sons of Grod shouted for joy/ 
The love of Christ, as exhibited in the plan of hu- 
man redemption, is a theme to which the universe 
might lend an ear of reverent and grateful attention. 
The love of Christ ! — I hear it in the master tones of 
eloquence that fell from his lips at the feast of taber- 
nades, when ' he spake as never man spake.* — I hear it 
in the sublime conference of the transfiguration, as he 
talketh with Moses and Ellas on the theme of the 
world's redemption. I hear it at the passion-scene of 
Gethsemine. The love of Christ ! — I hear it amidst 
the groans and agonies of the crucifizion. I hear it in 
that hush of the universe when he saith — *• It is Jin- 
ighedP I hear it amidst the earthquake and the storm 
■ of Calvary. I hear at the opening sepulchre of Jesus. 
I hear it amidst the ineffable glories of the ascension. 
I hear it echoed back through the everlasting doors 
that are lifted up, that the King of Glory may come in. 
R 
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The love of Christ ! — ^I hear it in his interoeanoa > 
M it is blended 



-with the hymn 



Of the undying seraphim. 

I hear it amidst the august scenes of the jud^ 
welcoming redeemed saints to glory.— I hear it- 
is hushed in that sentence which falls upon tl 
sinner's ear when his condemnation is sealed, fo 
the voice of pardoning and redeeming mercy is 
throughout the universe of Grod. 

Bristol Collbqe. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



BY WILUS GATLORD CLARK. 

Fair child ! rejoicing in the morn of being, 
Whose Temal landscapes brighten to the view; 

Scenes of untold delight and beauty seeing, 
Which wake impressions rapturous and new — 

Tliine eyes are smiling, like the smiling skies. 

And peaceful visions in thy spirit rise. 

Thou know*8t not yet the cares that dim cxistence,- 
That pain the bosom with their bitter stings ; 

A radiant glory gilds the onward distance. 
And joyous Hope makes music with her wings : 

And bright on cheek and lip thy thoughts repose. 

Like sunshine beaming on the early rose. 
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Cootent is thine, and duldhood — blessed things! 

Dreams that are gladness to the new-bom soul, 
And innocence itself— a stream that springs 

From chrystal fountains that unsullied roll; 
Whose source is holy, and whose sway divine — 
Untainted dreams and pleasures — such are thine! 

Alas ! as darksome years shall pass above thee, 
These gorgeous pictures of the mind will fade ; 

Uncounted changes will with sorrow move thee, 
1111 thou from earthly ills shalt shrink afraid : 

'Till, from the anguish of Affliction's rod. 

Thy suffering heart is taught to trust in God. 

Then, let the tempest come ! Though thou inherit 
That fatal legacy which mortals ovim; — 

The gradual cloud that o'erspreads the spirit — 
The gay hopes wasted, and the pleasures gone-" 

For thee, within a cup no ill can dim. 

The draught of Life shall sparkle to the brim ! 

For when thou leamest, from that wholesome teachio] 
Which this dull earth to mortals must bestow, 

That the high soul in vain for bliss is reaching, 
Towards augVil \3[ia.\. ^^D^ei& ^««k^'(\^is<^&^ V^low^* 
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Then shall thme aspirations soar above, 
Where all is beauty, and repose, and love. 

Then shall the ransomed soul, its prize receiving. 
Rejoice in glory, when the earth shall fade ; 

And for those blessed realms, corruption leaving. 
Survey a prospect that no cloud may shade. 

Oh, blessed Child ! such destiny is thine, 

If thou but worship at thy Saviour's shrine ! 

Phtt.adkt.phia. 
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THE POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS. 



BY B. B. THATCHER. 

We have been among the warmest admirers of th( 
productions of this accomplished lady; and her de 
cease we feel personally as a mbfbrtmie. Many o: 
our readers, we think, will appreciate the meaning o 
this remark. They will feel that a bright light hai 
faded from the sky of the soul, and that it cannot leav< 
for them, like the Pleaid, "a void unmarked," for thougl 
the sisters of that sky 

" Still hold their place on high,"— 

and still — 

— ** The shepherd greets them on his mountains free, 
And from the silvery sea 
To them the fta\\oi'% yiViYftixiX ei^v^vsruVsLv"— 
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It is not true of the loss of the poet, as of the loss of 
the Pleiad, that ^ 

*• Yon majestic heaven 



Shines not the Use for that one vanished star P* 

No ! a dimness has fallen, as the shade of an eclipse, 
on the world of the heart She was the poet of the 
heart Let us devote a melancholy moment to the con- 
sideration of what we owe her. It is a cheap return 
for all ** the gems of thought"* which she hrought us 
from more than Brazilian mines,^cheap for the wasting 
task of learning for us in ** suffering what she taught in 
song,*'t — cheap, for having lived and laboured, wearing 
the eye dim, and the cheek wan, like the diver for In- 
dian pearls, — and ceased to live at last only because it 
would seem she could labour no more on earth *'for 
the wealth so dearly bought" 

The possession of a genius like that of Mrs. He- 
mans, is by no means so common as to render it intrin- 
sically a subject of ordinary interest It was of a rare 
and exquisite order. But this, nevertheless, is the least 
of her claims to attention ; and especially to the admira- 

* Shelley. t The Diver. 
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ticn of an enlightened mind. It was the ubb which 
she made of that genius, which entitles her worlu to a 
station with the records of the race, and her own mfi* 
mory to the immortal h<monr that awaits it 

Smce the day of the Blind Bard of Paradise, there 
has not lived another who has followed more worthily 
his own example ; — ^the example of cnltiTating the fine 
talent of poetry to its utmost capacity of development 
and attainment, in the liberal sense of the terms; and 
of directing and devoting it, at the same lime, with its 
utmost energy, to the great practical ends of its be- 
stowment There is no heathenism in the poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans. The spirit of a thoughtful and chaer- 
iul religion still inspired her, in the midst of the moBt 
moumAil of the strains in which she delighted. She 
looked upon nature with Christian eyes, and all things 
were fuU of Ood ! She did not content herself with in 
inoffensive decorum of morality,— 4Ui cold and solitary 
as the moonlight that gleams upon floating icebergs,— 
and fidling with no more awakening influence on the 
hearts of human beings. She lifted her voice rather 
like the old pilgrims themselves, (whose memory lives 
in her verse,) — ^when midst 

*' The storm they sang, 
And the Mun Yu&fttil^ mvSi V&& «ft».\ 
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And the l<^y aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the f^ee." 

** Be mute who will,** she seemed to say with Words- 
worth ; **' he mute who can,*' 

** Yet I will iiraise thee with impassioned voice 1 
Me thou didst constitute a priest of thine, 
In such a temple as we now behold. 
Reared for thy presence ; therefore, am I bound 
To worship here, and every where." 

And she gave her heart, as well as her head, to the 
work of worship. She did not stay to reason why, nor 
to promise when, hut lived her life as it were on her 
knees, with upward-searching glances, and poured forth 
the enthusiasm of gratitude, and joy, and hope — and 
sympathy, with every thing which could claim the 
same creation, — and human love, — and sorrow and fear 
themselves, as with the tones of that pilgrim prayer 
in the loneliness of the solitude of the soul. That, too, 
was poetry, not of the intellect only, — ^the poetry of a 
diining philosophy, faultless and freezing, — hut the 
poetry of the heart It was the religion of feeling 
uttering itself instinctively in words worthy of the 
source, and of the suhject. With what a holy fervour 
she cries, in the Dying Hymn,* 

* Hymns of Life. 
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" The deep, blue, glorious heavens! — I lift mine eye, 
And bless thee, O my God ! that I have met 
And owned thine image, in the majesty 
Of thy calm temple still 1 — That never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noon-tide blaze, or sweeping storm of night: 
I bless thee, O my God 1 



The productions of Mrs. HemaxiB are every where 
instinct with her character and purpose, for she wrote 
nothing without them; hut in this beautiful hymn, 
(which we do not remember to have seen re-published 
in this country,) may be seen more of them both than 
is usual even with her. The Poet's Dying Hymn! 
Prophetic title ! It may be considered, indeed, her own 
dying declaration of the high views she had cherished 
of her profession. She had looked upon the world 
around her, in all its wonderful beauty, as most lovely, 
because God's 'footprints in its dust appear;' and be- 
cause to every living thing is given a living language, 
proclaiming the relationship of each to each, and of all 
to the Almighty hand that made them. If she suc- 
ceeded in her labours, it was that she had used 'the 
vision of the unsealed eye,' as a faculty in trust. 



**To pierce the mist o*er life's deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man'a\keaxx, 
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that other hearts might be made wiser and better by the 
knowledge ; that truth, virtue, and whatsoever is lovely 
and of good report, might be sought out, and set forth, 
for the advancement of their own dignity, and for the 
encouragement of new endeavours. When we consider 
how little the poetry, even of our times, has had these ob- 
jects in view, — and how little it has accomplished them, 
80 fiur as it has had, — and what, in fact, has been the 
intention, or effect, of the great mass of it, — the eulogy 
we have deemed it a duty to pass upon these poems 
will be seen to be as distinctive almost as it is deserved. 
It will suggest the reflection, that rare as the praise of 
purity is, and essential as that quality is to the dignity 
and to the worth of poetry, this is but the negative part 
of the character of Mrs. Hemans : and that her pre- 
eminent merit and peculiarity consist in the effort and 
the success with which she laboured to make poetry 
subservient to the discharge of its positive duties, in 
the farthest possible degree, and poured, as it were, 
into the intellect of that effort, the warm life-blood of a 
glowing enthusiasm, unreserved in its fervour, and in 
its glorious spirit worthy of the end it contemplated, 
and the subject over which it was thrown. She did 
not address herself to the public admiration, or to the 
excitable passions of men, which otheta have Cbund 
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it 80 easy to play npaiLt — but to truth ; and to tbe por- 
tioa of it which it meet deeply concerns us to feelr-uad 
to the business of doing it justice in the mode of its 
M illuminating or figuring forth, (as the eloquent Sir 
Philip expresses it,) in the speaking pictures c^poeti;." 
All the gazing astonishment awakened by the btkfol 
meteors of lawless genius in our day, — and all the 
voluptuous raptures excited by the exquisite grace of 
the representations of worthless subjects, — and all the 
reputation of mere sentiment, or talent, she would 
gladly have surrendered to the joy of the thought that 
some 



— ** Small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upward to Thy throne. 
Or but one hope and prayer : for this alone, 
I bless Thee, O my God 1" 



For this aUn^ ! And yet how much does it imply ; 
how much even for the gratification of a mere literary 
ambition ; an ambition for influence while we live ; and 
for a continuation of our existence by what shall sur- 
vive us in the minds of other men. For this only is 
true fiune, — to exist in others ; and to survive ourselves 
in the spirits of those who survive us ; — and surely the 
best of all thfi v^odea oi ^&m<b^«s^\D3Q3dd3^lied as it may 
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be, b to be remembered by the heart, and to be beloved 
ind blessed in that remembrance, for the good we have 
done, or the true pleasure we have given, to those who 
may cherish our names when we shall be no more. We 
have found a passage of Bryant's Thanatopsis, selected 
for the lesson of a grave-stone, in the remotest comer 
of the country ; and we have seen a mother pondering 
with wet eyes, as she rocked the infant in the cradle be- 
tide her, the sad tale of Valentian virtue, and the dreams 
of the home of love ; and who would not prefer a tri- 
bute to his genius like these, before all the satisfaction 
derivable from attracting the gaze of the public to Atm- 
8elf! ** That isfame,'* said a great man of the last cen- 
tury, at the sight of a soiled copy of Thompson's Sea- 
sons in an obscure ale-house : — it is fame to continue to 
contribute, when we shall be but dust and ashes, to the 
improvement and happiness of the race to which we 
belong. How many of the compositions of Mrs. He- 
mans, and especially of her inimitable descriptions of 
the trials and triumphs of the heart, will be thus pre- 
served and cherished, by those who have felt the force 
of them, and will always so feel it, since truth never can 
cease to be true. 

The praise we have bestowed implies more, in 
another sense, than may have occurred in its first 
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consideration. It implies the assiduous cultivatiaii and 
control of all the powers which suhserve the ends of 
the poet ; and these are, in other words, every faculty, 
and every feeling, of man ; for it is of man, emphatically 
as such, that the poet treats ; and to man, simply, that 
he addresses his appeals. He should, first of all, there- 
fore, understand human nature; and to do that, he must 
hegin with understanding himself. Of course he must 
develope himself. He must know, and feel, not only 
what he is, hut what he may be ; and not only what he 
may be under present circumstances, or under given 
ones, but what he would be under all. He must sound 
his capacities of resistance and endurance, by suffering 
and temptation, which nothing but a deep experience 
of his own can supply, not less than the capacities of 
absolute attainment and positive exertion, of which the 
germ lies hid in the genius that God has given him. 
In feet, he must know all of himself, and to do that 
he must live himself out : — no theory, nor history, will 
answer the same purpose. 

It may be seen in the writings of Mrs. Hemans, 
that she understood this necessity, and submitted to its 
discipline. Her whole life was an incessant training, 
in exertion and in fortitude, for her profession. She 
has expressed the lesviW. o^ \\. Vn \vet v^Mtry ; and that 
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quality of experience has added essentially to both its 
interest and truth, and the force and beauty with which 
she has developed it ; that is, to both the truth of the 
thought, and of the expression; for it is nothing but 
truth after all, and the more simple the more strong. 
All exaggeration is as false as suppression is, in a poeti- 
cal sense. The only discretion allowed to the poet, is 
in the selection of the kind of truth which he will illus- 
trate. The question may be, for what department is he 
best fitted, in which is the greatest deficiency of labour 
and effort, and especially what truth it is which is 
worthiest of being selected for the work. Mrs. He- 
mans has studied, also, this part of her profession. She 
has chosen her " Themes of Song" with a nice view 
to their dignity, and to her own powers, and to the 
wants of the world. She has degraded nothing. She 
has adorned every thing which she touched. She has 
shown in this, as much as in any thing, the exquisite 
sense of her genius itself— the faculty, ascribed in one 
of her own lines, to one of her distinguished cotempo- 
raries, — 



" of one 

Who, by some secret gift of soul or eye, 
In every spot beneath the smiling sun. 
Sees where the springs of living waters He.* 
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Of her mere intellectual labour and attainments, 
eapecially, a preat deal might be said, which, in this day 
of despised industry and of labour-saving machinery for 
the mind as much as the body, might not be found with- 
out application even to some of those who would fiun 
counterfeit the results of her apprenticeship to her pro- 
fession, without subjecting themselves to its tmL It 
win be ascertained, by those who trouble themselves 
to study the secret of her success in her works, that 
her activity was indefiitigable ; that her selflimprove- 
ment was constant; and that, in fine, she was scarcely 
less indebted to her industry, than she was to original 
genius. Indeed it is only a genius which is able to 
labour as she did. To be able to work, — to work well, 
-^seasonably, — ^permanently— efiectively — in the true 
meaning of those terms, — is the triumph of genius, not 
less than of ambition or principle. Her deserts in this 
department have hardly yet been appreciated. She 
made herself a mistress of her art. 

But still, her distinctive place remains to be de- 
scribed. Some of the qualities we have ascribed to 
her are rare, but they are not wholly peculiar to her- 
selC After all, her chief charm has been, that she 
wrote as a woman should write, and as only a woman 
can* Thero Vb «. ]gscmn!0& \«\a!c&i Vji&Vki^ to her, and to 
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which the mind of man, — Shakspeare himself, though 
it be, — is not constitutionally competent. This, too, 
she knew, and felt. Instinct taught her the lesson ; but, 
as the careful reader of her earlj works will see, prac- 
tice and study confirmed it She finally gave herself 
up to the department of the profession to which she • 
was suited, — ^the female department, — the district of 
the affections. ** Songs of Affection,** she entitled some 
of her effusions ; and '* Records of Woman,** others ; — 
they were aU such, at last They were, as we began 
with saying, the poetry of the heart, and of the fireside, 
which is the home of the heart. Men, we repeat, do 
not produce such matter, and cannot Milton did not, 
and could not, any more than Shakspeaxe ; and simply 
because they were not women, — ^they could not have 
written as they did, if they hod been. And who else, of 
her own sex, may be named as her rival ? Who else 
had devoted a genius like hers, or equal to hers, so long 
and indefatigably, so systematically, so prayerfiilly, as 
she did, to the development, and cultivation, and experi- 
ence, of all the powers subservient to this particular 
purpose? Others have made poetry a recreation; or 
adopted it as a relief from sterner labours ; or gained a 
livelihood, and a reputation by it, of some sort ; or used 
it as the means of indulging the impulse of passion^ or 

a 
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enjoying tho trannent astonishment, or eren ti 
lion, of tho public. Bal it was onlj the pnUtc, i 
best, — only poMion, — onlj populaiitj. The world, 
fame, nnture, are other thin^. These will temii 
prevail ; and he who builds upon these, and oi 
m>7 expect that his edifice will abuid the test of 
The poetrj of mere excilement, the poetry of ei 
ntion, the poetry of iiuhion,— as well as all poe 
mm or woman, that is thrown off for a pastimi 
whim — might as well, tor permanence, be en| 
on the green lind of the growing- tree, (as the loi 
swain inscribed the name of Au mistress,) as ap 
memories of those to whom such matter is addi 
It is hard enough for the poetry of the bead t 
without the endorsement of the heart; but wo 
■orr; truh which can rely upon neither of those 
dinalc authorities ! 

Mrs. Hemans is in no such danger. She hai 
ten such female poetry as deserrea to be, and w 
preserved for a model of what female poetry shoo 
She has developed the fervour, the confidence, the 
tudo, the fears, hopes, sorrows, and especially the 
and the suffering, end the power, of her own sei 
with such an exquisite anion of grace and force ai 
a isomitn, and (odt «. vcmiUL, uwl ao diseiplini 
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Buffering and by striving, was able to do. And the 
heart, to which her appeal has been made, will do her 
justice. The mother, sister, daughter, wife, will re- 
member her. They that baptize the living, and bury 
the dead, — ^that rejoice, and weep, — ^that pray, and die — 
that love, and " must love on,** but would 

~-— ** make fwt the flame that knows not death, 
Bearing it up to heaven !— Love*8 own abode/*— 

these will remember her, and bless her ; the dying poet 
wJl live, and live forever, " in the responsive bosoms of 
her race." 

Boston. 
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THE DEATH SCENE. 

Thou hast a solemn power, oh Death ! 

£arth*s treasures are thine own ; 
The sig^h of ago — ^the infant's breath — 

The cottage — and the throne ! 
All tlicsc, tliou spectral Shape ! are thine^^ 

And at thy stem behest, 
The form beloved, the face divine. 

Are laid in dust to rest. 

When time is fresh, and hope is new. 

And youth is lingering nigh. 
The world is beauty to the view, 

And peace informs the sky ; 
The vernal field — ^the dancing stream — 

The gay clouds as they sail, 
Begule \b& heart, awake the dream. 






^ 



'.."^ 
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Then^ all is life, — and who would dream, 

While flowers with light are fed, 
That like the passing meteor^s gleam. 

The bolts of Death are sped ? 
That love and joy, dependent hang 

Upon a Spectre^s nod, 
Whose will can waken gloom or pang. 

And send the soul to God ? 

'T is even thus ! From day to day 

That mournful Power is nigh ; 
His frown can cloud the brightest ray 

That ever lights the sky : 
Yea, at his touch, the palsied heart 

Is hushed, with all its chords, — 
While the warm lip forgets its part, 

And murmurs noteless words. 

'T is thus with earth ! Its haughty kings 

Grow weary of its charms. 
And turn from all its gilded things, 

To Death^s remorseless arms :* 



* ** Daignez, O mon Dieu ! recevoir mon ame, et m*accorder 
jtUpaix dont je n'at paa joui dans If monde P*^L(Ut Prayer qf 
auia VJ. 
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For joy, alas ! beneath the sky. 
With Chance is ever bound ; 
And mortal hopes, that soar on high 
Fall soonest to the ground. 



Note thon the leaves, oh man ! that first, 

In automn^s lonely hour. 
Are blighted by the bitter frost. 

And wither on the bower ; 
The high, the topmost leaves are they, — 

And thus, of Death, the call 
Saith to the stem, — ^the proud, the gay — 

" Dust is the couch of all !" 

But when a scene of death is bathed 

With radiance from above ; 
When features by diseases scathed. 

Beam in celestial love ; — 
When with sharp pains fond raptures strive. 

And flU the speaking eye, — 
Who would not like the Christian live. 

And like the Christian die ? 

What though the burning tears of grief 
Fa3\ Bmi!t «JA!cm!|^\!Aa ^nsodal 
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Nit -<% 

Like Autumn's full and golden sheaf, 

He to his grave descends : 
Garnered to that low bourne, whereon 

A ray serene is shed. 
Which gilds the monumental stone 

That marks a spirit fled ! 

Though tender youth may pour the sigh, 

And breathe the voice of wail ; 
Though tears may dim the filial eye, 

And turn Affection pale : 
Yet these may teach the chastened soul 

Upon its God to lean, 
*Till Peace resumes her soft control, 

And sanctifies the scene. 

There is a rest within the grave : — 

But sweeter the repose, 
Where angel plumes in glory wave. 

And blooms the thomless rose. 
Filled with this trust, the good man dies, — 

And as his spirit's wing 
Is poised for fadeless realms, he cries, 

" Oh, Death ! where is thy sting ?" 

W. G. C. 

Philadelphia. 






HEAVEN. 



THE CHRISTIAN BELIEVER SATISFIED WITH ITS REVE- 
LATIONS. 



BT THE EDITOR. 

Our present existence may with propriety be re- 
garded with respect to the future as a dream. In 
eternity we shall all be awake. The dream of life 
will be succeeded by reality. It is a remark of great 
betiB^ md force uttered by an eminently spiritual and 
holy man, joft as the visions of the eternal world were 
breaking upon his soul in death — ** even the Christian 
in this life is only htlf awake.** It doth not yet fully 
appear to him what he shall be, but he knows that 
when He who is the believer's life shall appear, he also 
shall appeal wV\hY)ua\ii^Qn<--^ScAl«A he hath borne 
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the image of the earthly, so also shall he bear the 
image of the heavenly, — that this vile body shall be 
changed and made like unto the glorious body of his 
Lord, and that he shall be satisfied when he awakes in 
the divine likeness. 

In the light of the full and perfect revelations of 
heaven, the Christian believer will be satisfied with the 
moral government of Grod. He will be satbfied also 
with the plan of redemption. 

These two considerations will constitute the leading 
topics of this article. 

The divine government is based upon the principles 
of immutable equity. The scale of Divine Providence 
is perfect Clouds and darkness veil a part of it from 
himian study and observation in this state of being, but 
in heaven the Christian will be permitted to study and 
understand it all — ^to see the relation of its parts to 
each other and to the perfect whole. 

Every mind possessed with just scriptural ideas, 
and imbued with a Christian manlineis of spirit and 
the sound wisdom and humility of ildth, must be satis- 
fied even in the present life in regard to the general 
views of the government of God. Such a mind labours 
with no difficulty in respect to the wisdom of the 
divine government, or its benevolence, or the ^reat 
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priofliples of equity on which the laws of its adminis- 
tntioQ rest Such a mind following the path o(U|^ 
opened by the Christian revehition, may go back to tbB 
councils of eternity, and study the principles of jostioe 
in their simple and original elements, and learn in part, 
how Infinite Wisdom deduced and combined the econo- 
my of its high and equitable procedure. Such a mind 
labours less with the simplicity of the great ootline, 
than ¥dth the complex and intricate web-work of the 
details — ^less even in grasping the sublime conception of 
a plan for the government of a universe, than in har- 
monizing the distant and endlessly diversified results of 
its operation. 

If the course of events under the moral govern- 
ment of Grod, appeared to us like the phenomena of the 
material world, constant and uniform, then, the laws of 
the divine administration being understood, what we 
now call the mysteries of Providence, would only 
appeir as legitimate results. These mysteries of Pro- 
vidence, the unbelieving and skeptical world call casual- 
ties or fortuities, and because they cannot understand 
them in this childhood of their intellectual being, 
choose rather to throw themselves into the ruinous 
wheel-way of chance; — ^while the Christian waits with 
patient and ttaxtf\\ul^ci^iiv}^^^th» confident assur- 
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ance, that he shall be satisfied concerning them all when 
he awakes m the divine likeness. 

The Providence of Grod may be imperfectly illus- 
trated by a piece of golden embroidery. The Christian 
has for his study only the wrong side of it in this life. 
He sees its shining threads — attempts to follow them — 
but they are lost in intricate windings, or pass through 
wholly to the other side. Notwithstanding however 
the impossibility of following the threads in the filling 
up, he is able to see the outline of the figures so dis- 
tinctly, as to assure himself of the transcendent skill 
and beauty, both of the design and execution, and of 
these he is to be in the highest and most perfect sense 
satisfied when he awakes in heaven to study and admire 
the right side of it He will then see how every golden 
thread in the tissue of Providence, was an essential 
though minute part of a perfect whole, — and how, if 
only one thread were wanting, it would mar the exqui- 
site perfection of the piece. 

The particular Providence of Grod as a part of his 
moral government, presents in this life a most difficult 
problem, especially to persons of perverted moral sen- 
timents ; who have debilitated the reasoning faculty in 
its application to a certain class of subjects, by a habit 
of leaping in the dark over premises, which like all 
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fifit tmths must be studied at the very feuntun of 
light Even the Christian who takes the revealed ftds 
of the Bible as firwt truths^ may fail to apply them bo 
as to illustrate with the conclusiveness of moral demon- 
stration every event in the providence of God, tot at 
almost every step he is led to perceive that he has to do 
with a problem, which can be fully and perfectly under- 
stood only in heaven. There, he will be satisfied with 
the completeness of the demonstration. He will then 
see — ^I use here the language of a forcible living writer* 
— ^how, from the mysterious and hidden mine of his re- 
sources, God, the governor alike of a universe and a 
world, selects and combines the means for constructing 
as many independent machineries of moral discipUne, 
as there are moral agents, and how each apparatus is 
complete in itself and complete as a part of a universal 
movement He will then also perceive how the most 
surprising eonjunetions of events are brought about by 
the simplest means, and in a manner perfectly in har- 
mony with the course of human afiairs, and how in the 
moral government of God, countless series of events 
may be travelling on fi'om remote quarters towards one 
and the same point, — so that while each series moves 
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in themiCK of ordinary occurrences, ytit at the moment 
of their intersection, they may serve to give a new 
direction to the affairs of an empire, — how, in a word, 
while the materiaU of the intricate machinery of the 
providence or government of God are all of ordinary 
quality, their combination displays infinite skill, and 
infinite benevolence. 

Then too it may be observed in passing, when the 
Christian shall awake in the Divine likeness, the high 
mystery of Providence in respect to the history of 
nations, and the rise and fall of human governments, 
will be fiilly illustrated. He will then see how the 
chain of consecutive events running through all time, 
has been formed by the hand of Omnipotence, and how, 
though parts of it may have been long buried beneath 
the ashes of mighty empires and the dust of fallen 
thrones, that once fi'owned in the sublimity of power, 
not one link was suffered to be broken or lost, and how, 
when all human governments shall have been swal- 
lowed up in the supremacy of that kingdom which is 
not of this world, that golden chain of events will be 
laid down as a trophy before the throne of Him who is 
God over all, blessed for evermore. And he will be 
satisfied. 

In heaven the Christian will also be satisfied with 
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tiMt put of dw IMral government of 6bd wmanBa 
to the permission of eviL This is now one of the |ro- 
fbondest mjrsteries of Providence : — a mystery conoem- 
ing which the homility of Christian fidth only is wise. 
The BiUe, the Document of Faith, presents the only 
high ground of imdiangring truth this side of heaven; 
but even on this ground, a cahn and strong thinker, 
who has not yet learned the humility and the spiritual 
discernment of fiiith, may greatly err in attempting to 
fathom depths that are unfathomable, or to reach, on 
the strong and steady wing of thought, those eminences 
of light which are high as heaven, and which, there- 
fore, he cannot attain unto. It belongs neither to the 
achievements of severe philosophic genius, nor even to 
the far-reaching and hal^prophetic inspiration of those 
minds that are instinct with the rudiments of truth, to 
illustrate fully, in this state of being, the inscrutable 
designs of Providence in regard to the existence of 
eviL Cven the Christian of the most comprehensive 
and humble scriptural views, while he has no difficulty 
with the fact, that all things work together for good 
to them that love God ; and that the sufferings which, 
in his present state, are the consequences of sin, are a 
part of that moral discipline which is ripening and 
maturing him fot bi&vien; and hence, that a state of 
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fal ffmlAsifxffly adapted to the Milopiiiient of bit 
ilritual energies ; — ^yet even he may find it diffioolt to 
« why the permission of evil was at the firit neces- 
jy in the moral government of God,— or why the per- 
ction of the angelic hierarchy in heaven should have 
ien permitted to be marred by rebellion against the 
irone of God, or why the paradise of God on earth 
lould have been blighted by the invasion of the powers 
' darkness. But concerning all this, the Christian, 
ren in this state, is assured, that 

** God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain/' 

e waits, therefore, in the humble, but intelligent, con- 
ience of faith — to be satisfied when he awakes in the 
ivine likeness — and he will be satisfied. 

In heaven, the Christian will be satisfied toitA tAe 
on oj redemption — both in respect to its great truths^ 
' doctrines, and its results. In the present state he 
lows but in part, — and at the very outflet of the 
nritual life he is taught, that he can only hold the 
lystery of faith in a pure conscience^ and a converted 
3art ; and that he will fully understand the truths of 
idemption only when he shall awake in the Divine 
keness, and know even as he is known. There are 
jt wanting those who, miiconceWmg \!tiv& "^ydN. ^^^^^ 
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gedMTi try to NtfBf the mystery of ftSCh tflNfi^^ 
MMtience, and an unccmTerted heart. In this itite of 
mind they cannot appreciate the spiritual doctriDe of 
godliness, because they overlook an essential conditioa 
on which this knowledge is obtained, viz. by doing the 
vnU of God; that is, by repentance toward God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ — and by a life of &ith 
upon the Son of Grod. *' If any man will do His will,' 
saith the Saviour, *■ he skaU know of the doctrine,'— he 
shall have an experimental knowledge of the doctrine,^ 
' whether it be of God.* To such as in a spiritual sense 
do not the will of Grod, the idea of spiritual fiiith is, bj 
a habit of their moral constitution, incomprehensible. 
But the Christian, who is such in deed and in troth, 
and who, having believed with the heart unto righteous- 
ness, has obeyed the gospel, and received its law of 
purity and love, retains the mystery of faith in a pure 
consoience, and while he beholds, as in glass, the glory 
of Grod, he approximates towards the Divine image from 
gloiy to glory, until, at the time of his transition from 
earth to heaven at death, the faint and imperfect linea- 
ments of that image receive the divine colours of per- 
fection. Then, having awaked as from a dream to gaze 
upon the unveiled glories of redemption — Shaving been 
made, in the VdgViesl senae^ a partaker of the Divine 
nature, with every fetcvift.'j ij^ ww^ %sasvTK^a\»^ \a '^ 
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luKesT^rSod.'and the powers of hrtNAuBt ■aUimaied 

and enlarged, till, in their harmonious play, every &arilj 
performs its office in the investigation of essential troth 
— he will be able to hold, in the calm and pure blaze cf 
sanctified reason, every conclusion as an infallible se- 
quence; — and hence the ultimate &cts of revelation, 
which are the great truths of redemption, will not only 
appear to him to be divested of all mystery, but to be 
' invested with a purity and glory like the uncreated and 
all-perfect Mind from which they emanated; and he 
tnU he satisfied as he studies, and wonders, and adores, 
or looks with angels into the depths of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. Then, too, he will fully understand 
the Christian atonement — Christian justification, and 
their kindred truths, in all their comprehensiveness 
and glory. What wonderful symmetry and beanty! 
What divine harmony in all the parts of this economy 
of mercy ! Could we study it as do the spirits of just 
men made perfect in the light of the throne of God, 
with what fulness of emphasis should we ezdaim — 



O how unlike the complex works of man, 
Redemption's glorious unencumbered plan I 
It stands like heaven's high arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simpUcity. 
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He win to Rdtfial with its resulta u U 
llBwlf. In the pieMDt life, his idea of Hen 
Urn all Uut U glorimu in & Btste of being u 
to tbo Dirine nature, — ind yet he knona that tbi 
reach of fiith eannot conceive of the fuhicsa of j 
awuti him ia heiTcn. ' Eye hath not seen, i 
heard, neither hath it entered into the hcut t 
to conceive, the things wbich God hath laid np 1 
Tcn for thoM! that love Him.' But when he shall 
from the bed of luiguiihing and death, in the U 
of God, — when in tho fuhieu of spiritaal enjo; 
he sliall come to bathe hii soul in the river ol 
sure that flows at God's right hand for ever iDor< 
learn that 



O ba will bo satisfied. He wiU see that in vir 
thii plan of mere; he has been not only redeemed 
otemal death, but made heir of Ufe — nay, advui< 
the posscBsion, the lull fruition, of unending life. 
demption will be hii science and his song throoj 
eternity. 

Tbo Christian will be satisfied with tbe resu 
tbe plan of redemption, as they respect tbe uni 
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wliile himself exalted, by the grace of G6d| to a laHfQ 
of intelligence and bliss ever increasing and ez 
ing through eternity, he will see in the relative eio 
dition of the redeemed and the lost, a perfect vindica- 
tion of the whole economy of grace. In the chorus of 
a redeemed world, not a note but will harmonize with 
the anthem, * Glory to God in the highest ;* and from 
the hollow wailing of eternal death, not a groan of agony 
but will testify that the Lord God is long-suffering, and 
merciiul, and gracious : — and even if it should at length 
appear that the resources of the whole redemptive sys- 
tem are expended upon the population of this fallen world, 
while every other planet in the universe of God retains 
its allegiance unbroken, the results of this plan of mercy 
wiU demonstrate, that the means employed were only 
adequate to the ends accomplished. Thus, with respect 
to all the results of the plan of redemption, as well as 
to its great truths, or doctrines, the Christian in hea^ 
ven will be fully satisfied. We have seen, also, that he 
will be satisfied with the entire system of the moral 
government of God. 

The Christian derives, from this view of the subject, 
a powerful motive to endure patiently and cheerfully 
whatever afflictions are sent upon him. For the time 
is just at hand when he will be satisfied with his dis- 
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|ifinf ♦«*■«, #IMier it be one of greater or lets tml 
Hmti II is iie«r : its bright and glorious reveUtkn in 
■boot to be opened unto us. We are soon to look bid(, 
with the uncloaded Tision of heaFOn, upon all the wt| 
in which we have been led, and understand and lie 
saiufied with the meaning of those exceedingly gmk 
and precioos promises of the word of God, on whidi 
we now repose for consolatioii. 

That field of promifle, bow it flings abroad 
Its odours o*er the Cbristian's tborny road I 
The Boul reposing on assured relief. 
Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labour as she toils along, 
Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. 

Who among us does not know that in a world like 
this, the Christian believer has need of such ]»ecioQi 
consolation ? Who that has studied human life as it 
is— who that has a heart to sympathise with the afflict- 
ed, or to feel the bitterness of grief, or the agony of be- 
reaped affection-— does not see how mercifully God has 
provided for us this strong consolation in Christ Jesos ? 

Bristol Collbob. 
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